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FOREWORD 


During the summer of 1953 the American Foundation for the Blind, 
Ince, collaborated with George Peabody College for Teachers, and 
Tennessee A, and I, State University in promoting and conducting 
on the Peabody campus a notable workshop and conference for 
teachers of blind children, For this pioneer venture in the 
South we at Peabody are profoundly grateful to the Foundation, 
The workshop provided a regional landmark in the development of 
special educations, 


Seldom has a workshop enjoyed such a high degree of effective 
participation as characterized this one, This effectiveness was 
in good measure an outgrowth of the enthusiasm and competence of 
the staff assemsled by the Foundation and of the students! ma~ 
turity and devotion to purpose, Peabody is proud to have had a 
part in this undertaking and hopes that it will be one in a long 
and fruitful series of events leading to the full recommition of 
the educational needs of blind children, 


Felix C. Robb, Dean of Instruction 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
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INTRODUCTION 


A workshop course on the education of blind children was offered at the 
George Peabody College for Teachers, June 15 -- July 17, 1953. There were 
sixty-one participants from George Peabody College for Teachers and Tennessee 
Agricultural and Industrial State University, both institutions in Nashville, 
Tennessee. The students came from twenty-three different states and three 
foreign countries. Their experience in the education of blind children 
ranged from those who had had more than fifteen years of teaching, to those 
who were receiving their first training course in order to enter a new 
position in the fall of 1953. 


The plan of the workshop was set up to provide general sessions for approxi- 
mately one-half of each day, and to schedule separate group meetings during 
the remaining timee There were five work groups: 


The Preschool 

The Early Elementary 

The Upper Elementary 

The Public School 

The Junior=-Senior High School Group. 


When the students registered for the summer program, they were asked to 
designate the specific area in which they wished to work: the preschool, 
elementary, junior-senior high school. Since the elementary group was so 
large, it was subdivided into three groups: those teaching in early elemen- 
tary grades, those teaching in upper elementary, and those teaching classes 
for blind children in public schools. This division was made specifically 
because students were anxious to receive help with their own school pro- 
eramsSe 


The students spent the first part of the week becoming better acquainted. 
Their task was, also, to learn more about the process of group dynamics as 

it would be used in this workshop. The clarification of terms and the nature 
of the duties of the various officers were given to the students. Each 

group was asked to elect a chairman, recorder, observer, librarian, and 
newspaper reporter. These officers would be elected by their own group to 
serve a term of one weeks 


The important task was to select the problems which the students wished to 

explore during the sessions This phase of the program was accomplished by 

dividing the five area groups into small problem-finding groups of not more 
than five or six members in each. During the next few days, the individual 
problems of the teachers and workers were discussed and listed. The small 

groups returned to the large area groups and ironed out the over-lapping, 
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examined the nature of the duplications, and attempted to organize the | 
problems into some type of outline. These reports were submitted to the 
coordinator, and the groups were then ready to study their problems as they 
themselves had set them upe 


As the problems were explored during the session, the students had access to 
the professional library which the American Foundation for the Blind had 
brought, as well as to important references in the field of general education, 
They were also permitted to use books in the Joint University Library, as well 
as the other two institutions which were represented in the courses. They 
were permitted to arrange and pursue any field trips which they or the staff 
felt might be helpful. The members of the permanent staff were available to 
them at all times, and the professors of George Peabody College for Teachers 
were available on request. 


At the end of each week there was a written progress report submitted to the 
coordinator and shared with the entire workshop. It was especially interest- 
ing to note the changes in the various reports as the students observed pre- 
vious progress reports and improved or discarded early statements when they 
recognized their own growth. Nothing was considered permanent, and even in 
the final reports the students knew that the written work represented what 
they as groups in each of the five areas felt was important enough to share 
with otherse 


The general sessions represented the structured part of the program. The 
tone of the workshop was set by the permanent staff during the first week. 
During the general meetings, each of them represented a particular area as 
they outlined the general philosophy and problems which they felt to be im- 
portant. In turn, each presented his topic as it related to the preschool, 
the elementary, the junior-senior high school children. The final day of 
that first week was devoted to a lecture on the adjustment to blindness. 
This lecture was presented by the staff member who is not only a blind per- 
son, but a teacher of blind children. 


The remaining general sessions consisted of the presentation of out-standing 
professional personnel from the Peabody College faculty representing the 
various curriculum areas as well as psychology, mental hygiene, child de- 
velopment, etc. The plan here was to follow the philosophy that in education 
of blind children we must begin with an excellent background in general ed- 
ucation and follow through with the curriculum adaptation which we make as 
we meet the needs of blind children. The Peabody College was used in 
general education, and the permanent workshop staff continued the discussion 
from the point of view of the specialist giving support to the previous dis- 
cussion and adding comments or suggesting resources where this scemed 
necessarye 


During the first week of the session, it was explained to the group that the 
fourth week would be given over to a workshop conference. At this time, 

the participants who registered for the conference would be invited to 
attend the small work groupse These short work=-group meetings were held 
during the big conference week mainly to keep the groups participating and, 
also, to provide a chance to follow through on the lectures at designated 
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periods during the week, The program of this conference is submitted in the 
appendix. 


The fifth week became a summary period in which the students were asked to 
try to evaluate the conference in terms of their original problems and their 
findings. They also had an opportunity to follow through on certain field 
trips and lectures which they had not been able to schedule earlier. There 
were many more browsing periods set up in which the various individuals 
worked on their own projects which they were planning for the next school 
year. They were anxious to have additional time with the professional 
library and with the exhibits which were on display. 


Early in the workshop the students began to know each other so well that 
they were continuing their discussions many hours outside the regular 
schedule. There was play combined with work and out of all this fun and 
inspiration, grew the newspaper which was issued weekly, The Tenne-Secret. 
This student contribution added much fun and occasionally some inspiration. 


From the point of view of the staff and from the enthusiastic reports of the 
students, the workshop surely contributed much growth to all who partici- 
pated. Much of the value, as in all. ventures of this type, can be found in 
those intangibles that cannot be measured. Students were able to work 
largely according to their individual needs, and those few students who 
found it difficult to work in such a highly-geared, fast-moving program were 
able to evaluate the process and come out with constructive feelings which 
were expressed in a positive manner. Perhaps the greatest value that came 
out of the workshop was found in what the students were able to do for each 
other, The blind teachers were generovs in their efforts to help in the 
orientation of the new sighted teacher's who had had no previous contact 
with blind children. They, as blind persons, could help them gain insight 
into the needs and potentialities of blind children. They were also help- 
ful in preparing work sheets for the braille course. The sighted teachers 
were equally helpful in reading aloud for the blind students, as well as in 
participation in the social and cultural activities offered in Nashville. 
This cooperation helped to build a mutual understanding and a friendly 
atmosphere which is basic to group dynamics. 


Individual evaluation sheets were given to the students, to be submitted 
without signature, They were asked to discuss good and bad points in the 
workshop. Many spoke warmly of their happiness in the privilege of knowing 
the blind students, This type of gain cannot be measured, but it appeared 
so often in the comments of the students that it seems important to note 

as one of the high spots in the workshop experience of this groupe 


The staff representing the American Foundation for the Blind considered it 

a privilege to work with George Peabody College for Teachers and Tennessee 
Agricultural and Industrial State University in this program. The oppor- 
tunity to know sixty-one people who will be working with blind children 
throughout the country was an inspiratione The American Foundation for the 
Blind, in making this type of program possible, can feel proud of the fact 
that in having a small part in the training of sixty-one professional people, 
it has served hundreds of blind childrens At the same time, it has offered 
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its service to the school administrators who are anxious to have well-trained 
teachers in all of their classrooms, 


George Peabody College for Teachers offered excellent facilities. The 
College was generous in the use of instructors and administrative staff, 
especially through the cooperation of President Henry H. Hill and Dean 
Felix Ce Robbe 


The five sections of this report represent the combined thinking and feel- 
ing of the participants in the workshop, It is not presented as a finished 
product in professional writing, but rather as an attempt to share the 
thinking and experience of the students who were enrolled in this workshop 
with other teachers throughout the countrye 


Georgie Lee Abel 
Coordinator of the Workshop 
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FRESCHOOL WORK GROUP 


Participants 
Barker, Miriam Texas 
Crose, Mary Michigan 
Curtis, Myrtle Colorado 
Delaney, Genevieve Ohio 
Jahoda, Milton Indiana 
Mansfield, Kathleen Jane Texas 
Miller, Anne McLellan Nova Scotia, Canada 
Nelson, Barbara Washington 
Root, Ferne New York 
Rowe, Emma Florida 
Shoemaker, Dorothy Ohio 
Sigafoose, Esther West Virginia 
Smith, Ruth Jane Ohio 
Stuart, Jane Lo Tennessee 
Stogner, Rhea Catherine New Jersey 
Walker, Edna Me Oklahoma 


Background and Experience 


The experience of the members of this group was as follows: One 
person was an executive director of an agency for the blind re~ 
sponsible for the setting up of a preschool program. Three peo- 
pie were preschool counsellors employed at state level, two of 
whom have had no experience with blind children of preschool 
ages Three persons representing schools for the blind are re- 
sponsible for some preschool counselling. Two persons were 
special education students. Three persons who had had no pre- 
vious experience with preschool blind children were preparing to 
teach in nursery schools for blind children. One person was a 
director of a nursery school for blind children. One person was 
a teacher in a nursery school for blind and sighted children. 
One is in a parent education program and one person is a volun- 
teer worker with parents. With the exception of two partici- 
pants, all were registered as graduate students. 
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PRESCHOOL WORK GROUP 


INTRODUCTION 


When the Workshop opened the discussion seemed to center on the "Preschool 
Blind Child", with a good deal of concern about specific questions brought 
up by individual members of the group. After a few days, it was observed 
that the thinking was more in terms of "preschool children who happen to be 
blind". The group discussed many problems, but would end by saying, "But 
all children do this. All children feel this. This is what all children 
want and need." 


Children go through the same developmental stages; they like, in general, 
the same activities and toys, they experience the same joys and frustra= 
tions. The fact that he is blind does not alter a child's needs--he is a 
normal child who has a visual handicap, The only concession that must be 
made is that because he is blind we may provide different kinds, but not 
different qualities, of experiences. Warmth and acceptance are important 
to him. 


At the beginning of the Workshop we talked of helping parents to solve their 
problems. ‘Then we began saying, "People have abilities and resources with- 
in themselves to work out their own problems." When they are ready for 

help and ask for it, they do not want answers; they want suggestions or 
they want someone who will listen to them and accept their feelings withe 
out judging. Or perhaps they just want someone to ask a question which will 
make thinking or talking easier, 
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HOME COUNSELLING 


The group recognizes that parents of blind children may need help because 
of feelings of insecurity and inadequacy. One of the most valuable ways 
in which this help may be provided is through individual parent counselling. 


A preschool worker seeks to establish rapport with the parents. She should 
accept their feelings as they are and help at the point where they need it. 
A parent has to feel ready for help, and progress is made at the parent's 
own ratee It is important to guide the parents in using their own strengths 
and resources in working out their problems. The worker should be sensa- 
tive to the needs of both parents and child, and approach the situation 
objectively. The worker must assess the family situation and determine how 
much help is needed. 


The need for counselling will vary from time to time, and from parent to 
parent. It is felt important that an appointment be made before a home 
visit and, also, that the parent feel free to call upon the preschool worker 
when she feels the need of assistance. While some suggestions and litera- 
ture may be given, an effort should be made to encourage parents to be con- 
tinually more independent and resourceful. 


In addition to professional training, people working with the visually 
handicapped should be able to understand children and adults as such, and 
be able to discuss handicaps and their implications objectively. The 
professional worker should be a mature person who enjoys a full personal 
life as well as satisfaction and enjoyment from his work. It is also 
felt that the worker should have an emotional maturity which includes a 
knowledge of motives and attitudes, and their relation to previous ex- 
periences as well as the practical ability to deal with situations is as 
important as professional preparation. 


It is possible that some people who go into this work have a tendency to 
over-identify with visually handicapped persons. They may have unre- 
solved conflicts of a personal nature which might make it difficult to 
evaluate objectively a given situatione These persons may improve them- 
selves as they recognize this emotional barrier in their professional 
relationships and seek appropriate help. 


THE CHILD 


During the problem-finding sessions of the Workshop, a list was made of 
difficulties which parents and teachers often face. Gradually the in- 
dividual problems faded into a point of view, or group philosophy, which 
Clarified minute questions. Our greater understanding of the child as an 
individual and how he grows, led to the organization of discussion into 
five areas: 


1. Habit training 
2 Speech problems 
3- Emotional problems 
he Sensory experiences 
5- Toys and equipment 
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le Habit Training: Several general principles should be kept 
in mind when the child is being helped to establish good habits. 


Since each child has his own pattern of growth, what the child is 
ready to do depends upon the stage of his development rather than 
on his size, his age, or what some other child can do. 


Children learn best when they feel secure and when desirable be-~ 
havior is satisfying to them. It is important to allow plenty of 
time for young children to do things for themselves and to be 
patient and friendly with them. One should not expect perfection 
nor be surprised or disapproving when relapses occur. ‘The child 
should not be made to feel that he is bad because of his failure 
to comply with accepted social requirements. 


ae Learning to walk -=- The time a child will learn 


to walk depends on the development of his muscles, the 
experiences he has had, and the encouragement given him. 


After a baby has had opportunities to play in his play- 
pen, to play on the floor, and to become familiar with 
the furniture and other physical surroundings, he will 
learn to pull himself up and, eventually, to take his 
first steps. 


Once he has his feet firmly on the ground, push toys are 
helpful because they give the child extra supporte A 
weighted paper carton, a doll carriage, or a wooden box 
on casters are goode 


Parents should give the child the continuous help and 
encouragement he needs in his efforts to walk, and should 
not frighten the child by being upset by his tumbles. 


A blind child may be given added incentive to walk by 
stimulation from his toys--i.,e., by the reward of find~ 
ing them in his exploration. Perhaps the greatest 
single motivation is that provided by the encouragement 
of his parentse 


be Eating ~~ A child should enjoy eating in an atmos- 


phere which is pleasant and relaxed. Parents should en- 
courage him to feed himself as soon as he shows interest. 
Parents should not show concern over the child's awk- 
wardness in eatinge All children have difficulty in 
coordinations of this type when first learning to feed 
themselves. 


A blind child may find it difficult to feed himself not 


only because he is unable to learn through visual imi- 
tation of others, but because he must learn to adapt his 
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movements in locating and using objects in line with his 
own special conceptions. He can be helped by being 
served food that is easy to manage and by being made 

to feel secure as he explores his food and utensils in 
his immediate surroundings. 


c. Dressing += The ability of the child to dress him- 


self is an indication of his growth and his own feeling 
of independence. Parents may foster this important 
feeling by allowing the child plenty of time in which 
he may experience success and pleasure when he is try- 
ing to achieve this important task, Parents may foster 
the child's success or independence by providing cloth- 
ing which may be easily managed by the child. Dressing 
oneself is one of the most obvious milestones of the 
child's recognition of his own ability. Parents of 
blind children who tend to react in a protective manner, 
may contribute to the child's dependency, thus making it 
more difficult for him to want to help himself, 


dy Toilet training -=- The group recognized the con- 


cern which parents may have about their child's toilet 
habitse Again, it was felt that too much emphasis may 
be placed on the child's conformance in this area, and 
that pressure on the child may also hinder his progress. 


The child will not be "trained" until he has reached a 
certain stage of physical maturitye When he shows that 
he is ready for this voluntary control, the following 
suggestions will be helpful: 
The child's needs should be a guide for the time 
set aside for toileting--before or after break= 
fast, after a nap. 


Be consistent in the time and in the manner of 
toileting. 


Use simple words which he can learn easily. 


Provide a comfortable toilet arrangement--seat or 
low chair, 


Never leave him on the toilet long. 


Help him to enjoy being dry by changing him into 
dry clothing as soon as he is wet. 


Never scold or punish him when he has an "accident". 


Don't make an issue of toilet control. 
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2 Speech Problems: Speech irregularities in preschool children 


should not cause undue alarms, An adult's anxiety over such irreg~ 
ularities may cause fear and tensions to develop in the child and 
may lay the basis for future speech problems. 


A child's hearing may not be completely developed before the age 
of sevene Mispronounciation of certain words may result from an 
inability to distinguish certain sounds, especially those of high 
frequency. Such deviations as hesitancy, repetitions and con- 
stantly speaking in the third person are common in some children 
under the age of six, In most cases, they tend to disappear as 
the child matures physically and socially. 


If a speech deviation appears to be severe, an examination of the 
Speesh organs should be made by a physician and, if there is mal- 
formation, treatment should be given by an expert. 


Teachers and parents can do much in a positive way to prevent the 
establishment of poor speech habits. 


ae Speech should be made a pleasant experience. 


be Situations which focus undue attention upon the 
child's speech should be avoided. 


ce Avoid anticipating needs, thereby eliminating the 
necessity for verbal communication. 


de Good emotional development will be promoted when the 
adult speaks often to the child. He gets a feeling 
of communication by hearing speech even though he 
may not completely understand what is meant. 


e. In order to have ideas to communicate, the child 
needs a wide background of experiences. 


f. During the early development of speech, a child 
should be told the names of the objects he handles, 


ge In order to develop a self-concept, the child should 
be helped to understand that he is an important in- 
dividual personality. 


Those who work with these children should be aware of existing re- 


search in this area. 


3- Emotional Problems: Some speech problems, withdrawal, some 
mannerisms, bed-wetting, thumbsucking and tantrums may be symptoms 
of emotional problems. Our concern should be directed to the un- 
derlying causes, Tensions may result when: 


&~- The child feels that he is not loved enough. 
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be Too much is expected of him. 
Cs» Too often he experiences failure. 


d. He is expected to make too many adjustments too 
quickly. 


ee His environment is not challenging enough. 
f. He feels insecure. 


It is necessary to re-examine our standards of discipline and try 
to determine whether these meet the emotional needs of the in- 
dividual child. 


4. Sensory Experiences: he blind child does not have the 
visual stimulation which may help the growth and development 

of the sighted child. Everyday activities may be made more 
meaningful to him by verbal explanation, and through experiences 


which involve other senses, i.e., hearing, tasting, smelling. 


The child may be helped in developing his sense of hearing by 
simple informal games which help him to discriminate and locate 
different sounds. 


Tactual and kinaesthetic-motor senses can be stimulated through 
the use of rhythms and other activities which make use of the 
large muscles. 


Children gain a feeling for size, texture and form through handling 
objects. here are innumerable opportunities in play for ex- 
periences which improve touch perception. Parents should capi- 
talize upon such opportunities as a drug store, a bakery, fresh 
tar, fresh paint, etc, 


The natural curiosity which is common to childhood may be kept 
alive by encouraging the child to investigate his immediate sur- 
roundingse If an enriched environment and a permissive atmos- 
phere is provided, he will learn through self-motivated explora-~ 
tione 


de Toys and Equipment: oys which are suitable for any child 
are also suitable for a blind childe Toys and equipment should 

be selected for blind children--as for all children--with an eye 
to their sturdiness, durability and interest. Adults should re~ 
spect the child's own preference in toyse Where there is residual 
vision, colors and definiteness of patterns are helpfule Of even 
greater significance than the toy itself is the manner in which 

it is introduced to the blind child. If he feels safe when he 
meets a new situation, such as a new toy, he will respond with 
security. 
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Blindness does not limit a child's need for toys which encourage 
imaginative play. We suggest that teys of this sort be in scale 
with each other to increase the child's sense of relative sizes. 

Too many toys at a time may be confusing. Some toys are condu- 

Cive to certain play activities which widen the child's experiences, 
Le@ey balls, tricycles, roller skates, It is easier for children 
to find toys if they are kept consistently in the same place. This 
accessibility also promotes a sense of responsibility in getting 
and returning play things. 


It is recognized that the degree of visual loss may affect the child's per- 
formance in these areas. Therefore, our observations and understanding of 
the child's particular condition will determine the kind of guidance he 
should be given. 


GROUP=EXPERIENCE FOR PRESCHOOL BLIND CHILDREN 


The question of whether organized group experience is advisable for a pre- 
school child depends upon his individual situation. 


Some children may be ready for integrated kindergarten without previous 
school experience, These would be the children who have had warm, secure 
relationships in the home and wholesome social experiences 


If it is felt that a nursery school experience would be beneficial, we think 
it preferable that the child enter a suitable nursery school with children 
who see, It is well to keep in mind these things: 


The size of the group -= a small one is better, A large 
one may be overwhelming. 


The philosophy of the director -- the program should be 
flexible, able to meet special 
needs. 


The personality af the staff -- warmth and acceptance 
are especially desirable. 


We realize that in some localities there are separate nursery schools for 
blind children which may answer some of the needs of the individual child 
and his family. We think it is well to keep in mind the dangers of this 
kind of program: 


It sets a pattern for segregation that may be difficult 
to alter. 


The focus may be centered on the handicap. 


There is lacking the stimulation which comes from associa 
tion with children who see. 
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From an administrative point of view, it may be difficult 
to set up a suitable screening system if acceptance into 
the school is based on blindness and age alonee 


This type of program can be enriched by making every effort to bring in some 
sighted children. 


EVALUATION OF THE CHILD 


Attempts are being made to establish techniques which may be valid for eval- 
uating blind children of preschool agee Research is limited and incomplete, 
so there is no standardized test available. 


Observations of day-by-day experiences by all those who work with the child 
in different situations--such as teacher, doctor, ophthalmologist, parents, 
and preschool worker~-contribute to the total evaluation of the child. 


Objective techniques of assessment enlarge the picture of the blind child, 
but cannot be used as conclusive indication of his intelligence or develop- 
mente Professional personnel shauld be alert to the contributions of re- 
search and scientific in the use of the findings. 


RECORDS 


The group feels that constructive use may be made of records and reports of 
preschool blind children. If these records are to be of value to successive 
persons working with the child, they must be carefully written in an objec= 
tive mannere They should be kept in one central place and released upon re- 
quest through the proper administrative channels. Included in these records 
might be information regarding prenatal history, family history, child's 
position in the family, cause of blindness, and relating health factors, de~ 
velopmental history and social experiences. In addition, there might be 
recorded in chronological form, examples of pertinent conversation and events 
which occur during conferences between worker and parentse All material re- 
corded should be used in an ethical manner. 


A printed form showing helpful medical history is recommendede The ophthal- 
mological report should explain in simple, understandable terms the child's 
diagnosis and its possible implications. The group feels that these 

records are extremely important because of the peculiar significance of the 
preschool years. This material may have valuable use for research purposese 
It should also serve as a valuable contribution to the total educational 
plan for each blind child. 
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PARENTS! GROUPS 


In discussing parents! groups, the following points were considered impor- 
tants 


Groups can be of value in providing parents with an opportunity 
to share a common interest in their children, to learn that other 
parents have similar problems, and to work together in finding 
answers to these problems. 


These groups may provide a means for obtaining better educational 
or legislative advantages for their blind children, 


Such groups may help obtain better understanding among the sighted 
of the problems faced by blind children and their parents. 


The success of parents! groups depends upon the interest and the 
initiative of the parents themselves. 


In order to function well a group should meet the individual needs 
of the members, be characterized by a friendly atmosphere, make 
wise use of community resources, and have the type of leadership 
that makes use of the contributions of each member. 


However, it is recognized that the results of parents of blind 
children meeting as a group may not always be constructive, 


A parents! group may offer temporary and partial security. The 
group experience does not always resolve their conflicts and may 
even intensify their insecurity in their own situations, 


Problems concerning blind children--like those of sighted children 
-~-differ with the individual. Parents attempting to solve in- 
dividual problems by identifying themselves with a group, are often 
lead to solutions which are inconsistent with the reality of their 
own situations. 


When parents' groups consistently use specialist speakers, there 
is a danger that this may become an escape from the parents assum- 
ing their own responsibilities. 


A group situation can be effective therapeutically only with the 
leadership or guidance of a person skilled in this process. 


Parents! groups have been known to indulge in projects which were 
not always in the best interest of the child. It may not be a 
fault of the persons in the group, but rather a result of group 
action which may move faster than parents are able to realize. 


A group of parents will be concerned justifiably with providing 
education and services for their children. Sometimes they have 
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actively promoted legislation for their special group. 
Other methods of helping parents-«such as institutes, group therapy and the 
use of literature--were discussede he interest of this Workshop Group, 


however, centered in the area of home counselling and parents' organiza- 
tions. 


VOLUNTEER SERVICES 


The use of volunteers in public and private agencies, and schools seems to 
be a fairly frequent practice. If properly selected, they may offer an 
effective service; persons who are not adequately trained in the duties 
suggested for them, or who have no background of work with children, often 
do more harm than good, In order to secure the best possible services, it 
is important to set up a good screening program which may be followed by 
an orientation course. 

The group feels that volunteers may be used in the following ways: 


1. Cooperating in surveys to locate blind infants through ophthal- 
mologists, pediatricians and local agencies. 


2. Helping with transportation: 
&e helping teachers on field trips. 
b. taking children to and from nursery school 


¢. taking mother and child to doctor's office 
or agency. 


3e Undertaking care of a child to give the mother free time to 
be by herself, to shap, etc. 


4. Serving on boards of direetors ef sehools and agencies. 


5 Making toys and other equipment and keeping them in good con- 
dition. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Public education is best achieved when the attention of citizens is focused 
upon the similarities between blind and sighted individuals, Anything that 
helps sighted people to understand how blind individuals adjust to their en- 
vironment is good publicity. Much of the mystery which surrounds blindness 
and the aids which a blind person uses will be dispelled when the public be- 
comes more familiar with them. Most of this type of education is accomplished 
when blind individuals casually participate with their sighted friends in 
community activities, 


We believe that: 


1. Films showing integration of blind and sighted children, or 
of the similarities between them would be valuable for public 
education, All films should be carefully screened. 


2. The proper kind of publicity from the press might be secured 
by helping the reporter to develop a good philosophy regard- 
ing blind individuals. 


3. Radio and television are execellent media for the improve~ 
ment of public opinion concerning blind individuals and great- 
er use of informative script should be encouraged, 


le Professional persons can help to interpret the blind child on 
religious and civic programs. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Ie That preschool counsellors be encouraged to develop more opportuni- 
ties for blind children in regular nursery schools for sighted 
children, and that they actively participate in the local and na- 
tional associations in order to bring about improved standards in 
all nursery schools. 


II. That all preschool counsellors take the initiative in interpreting 
to the nursery-school directors, the teachers and all others con~ 
cerned with constructive programs for all children, the needs of 
the young blind child and his parents. 
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IIl. 


Ve 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


Xe 


That all appropriate state and national agencies be urged to Co-~ 
operate in a nation-wide effort to acquaint ophthalmologists and 
pediatricians with suitable existing services available to young 
children and their parentse 


That all programs for preschool blind children include home counsel- 
ling as a basic service to all other services. 


That in setting up programs for blind children, the service be 
oriented according to the basic needs of all children. 


That in any form of parent guidance, the needs of the parents should 
be met on the basis of the individual problems in each family, and 
that group meetings for parents be encouraged only when there is an 
expressed need for professional help from the parents' group, and 
when there is a professional understanding of the real function of 
the groupe 


That all state and national organizations be encouraged to divert 
more funds for continued social and psychological research affect- 
ing the preschool blind child and his parents, particularly in the 
areas of developmental measurements, parent-child relationships, 
and public attitudes toward blind individuals. 


That all preschool workers be encouraged to be alert to information 
concerning medical research which may be of interest to parents of 
blind children. 


That preschool workers, as good citizens and professional personnel 
who have examined their own attitudes toward blindness, be concerned 
with ways in which they can bring about improved public education 
and legislation in the best interest of blind individuals. 


That regional training facilities with sufficient pediatric and 
ophthalmological background be set up through the joint efforts 
of the appropriate national agencies and suitably equipped col- 
leges and universities. 
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EARLY=ELEMENTARY SCHOOL WORK GROUP 


Participants 
Henderson, Freda Tennessee 
Hughes, Hazel Georgia 
Irving, Marene Me Tennessee 
Jasper, Kathryn Georgia 
Lewis, Ethel Ellen North Carolina 
Nichols, Elease Tennessee 
Parent, Elva Louisiana 
Pirkle, Catherine Georgia 
Poston, Nannie Louisiana 
Ricks, Lillian Alabama 
Smith, Myrtis Le Mississippi 
Whiting, Laura Me West Virginia 
Willis, Ruth Arizona 


Background and Experience 


The participants in this group represent teachers from resi- 
dential schools for the blind, The majority of them have had 
more than five years of teaching experience in the same 
school, Some members of the group have held the same position 
for more than ten years, With the exception of three, all of 
the participants are graduate students, 
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EARLY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL WORK GROUP 


INTRODUCTION 


Our group feels that blind children should be taught by teachers who think 

of them first as children and then, as children who happen to be blind. This 
requires the teacher to strive at all times to provide experiences con- 
ducive to the growth and development which all children need. The educa- 
tional experiences which are best for sighted children are necessary for 
blind children. The teacher can permit the child to explore new situations, 
assist in his interpretation of them, and scientifically evaluate the 
natural outcomes of child=-centered experiencese 


Teachers and pupils together can study the resources and problems of their 
school and community and, as a result of this study, capitalize on the many 
educational experiences which will present both interest and a challenge. 
Through well planned field trips, blind children may enjoy excellent educa= 
tional experiences in social studies, science and health with the related 
subject matter arease This community participation will help them realize 
their place as productive members of society. They can at a very early age 
think of themselves as people who can function in a world largely geared 
for sighted individuals. 


One of the small but necessary variations in the educational planning is 
that the teacher of blind children recognize the importance of allowing 
sufficient time for effective orientation to new situations. All ex- 
periences should be brought within eye=reach or arm=reach for those 
children who must come close enough to objects in the environment to ex- 
perience a concept that is reale It is very helpful to visit such places 

in the community as stores, railroad stations, churches, etce, when they 

are active and the atmosphere can be captured; in addition, for many of 
the children, it may be well to visit these same places during their inactive 
periods in order that time may be spent on some of the unanswered ques- 
tions that arose during the original visite Some children individually can 
explore such items as the church altar, the ticket window, the cash register 
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without inconveniencing others, should the teacher discover a need for ine 
dividual exploration, 


As blind children betome more skillful in communicating their learning 
through experiencing, teachers can recognize the importance of stimulating 
the development of educational tools as reading, writing, spelling, listen- 
ing, speaking, touch perception, number~experience, etc, These concepts 
are presented, evaluated and used as the child has need for them, In this 
connection, all of the knowledge of good motivation and child development 
is helpful, along with good mental hygiene practice in all phases of the 
School programs 


It is recognized that all skills cannot be mastered equally well by all 
children, but in the case of blind children teachers can give special cone 
Sideration to the oral communication skills as good listening and effec- 
tive speaking, Again, we feel that it is important to create the conditions 
which are right for good communications, There must be something of in- 
terest to communicate, and there must be a great deal in the educational 
program which others communicate to theme 


The educational program should offer sufficient interest to stimulate a 
blind child to enlarge his own physical environment, If there is enough 
stimulation inside and outside the school to motivate him to search, and 
if he is permitted to do so, he will become much more efficient in his 
physical orientation, 


The following areas represent those which our work group explored and con= 
Sidered as the most important topics from our point of view as teachers 
anxious to combine our thinking with teachers in other schoolse 


LISTENING AND SPEAKING 


Of all the communication skills, those which transfer thought through 
Speaking and listening are of greatest importance to the young blind child, 
His ability to transfer thought in order to acquire his needs, and his 
ability to receive thought in order to interpret his environment may be 
considered as basic factors in his early learning, 


All environment is rich in sound. Children should be encouraged to be 
aware of interesting sounds; those which bring happiness, those which 
mean security, and those which may mean danger, Numerous opportunities 
for other listening experiences exist through such media as radio, recordsy 
music, etc, 


A child's physical orientation and poise may be improved through his at- 
tentive listening, If he listens well, he may walk more confidently 
observing such sound cues as echoes from open doors, the rustling of 
trees, the ticking of a clocks He can be encouraged to be alert to mov- 
ing objects as a part of his safety, 
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Much of the educational program of the child in school depends upon his 
efficient listening, He may, with help, improve both the amount and 
quality of his listening, He should be encouraged to learn to listen for 
meaning in voice inflection, as well as in words, and to see the rela- 
tionships between voice patterns and personality traits, He soons learns 
to analyze what he likes or dislikes in voices, He is more skillful then 
he is able to know what is left unsaid--the hidden meaning, the actual 
feeling behind the spoken word, The sincerity of his own teacher or the 
feelings of members of his own family, he is able to detect, 


Wwe feel that except for some children with certain speech defects, no 
formal speech training is necessary in the lower grades, Emphasis should 
be placed on the fact that the children are communicating, Speech should 
be kept a favorable experience which children enjoy; and reading, another 
pleasant experience in communications 


READING 


We believe that every blind child is fortunate who has enjoyed preschool 
years filled with all kinds of experiences which will stimulate his 
curiosity and his reading readiness, If this has not been true, the 
teacher who accepts the responsibility for his early school years must be 
able to take him where she finds him and, on the basis of what he has 
gained, help him explore in a way that he will want to know more about 
his home, school, and communities all about him, In short, she will help 
him to achieve a school readiness which will lead him naturally into a 
reading program which is individualized in its orientation, This type 

of readiness is built upon security of the child in his environment. He 
may need to have the simplest objects explained to him before he can re= 
late effectively to his classroome The wise teacher of blind children 
Will be able to gain much from observation of his behavior as he enters 
new situations, As he plays with other children, he will develop new con- 
cepts and he will also reveal certain gaps in his knowledge, In a calm 
atmosphere, he is able to take his time learning, exploring, sharing his 
experiences wth others and, finally, in his urge for more knowledge, he 
begins his reading programe 


The child continues his skill in listening as he enjoys poems, stories, 
music and his acquaintance with the voices of visitors and close friends, 
Following directions during the play period and in many sitvations through- 
out each day, he dramatizes that which interests and excites him. He is 
speaking in longer sentences and paragraphs in such a way that he develops 
an oral language experience helpful in his future reading, 


The blind child needs freedom in which to play and discover all types of 


objects, animals and plants, He learns to manipulate all kinds of toys, 
Simple utencils and mechanical objects in and out of the classroom His 
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freedom of movement helps him to be creative and to develop muscular skill, 
This gives him the physical readiness for braille reading. It is very in- 
portant for him to develop the muscular coordination and strength which he 
can use to great advantage when he actually uses his braille books and 
writing equipment independently, Every effort must be provided in order 
that he develop an inserest in reading. He can become acquainted early 
with his name written in braille, written labels on objects in the room, 
and charts and experience stories dictated by him. 


We strongly feel that the beginning of braille reading for each child 
should be undertaken only when the preparation period seems to indicate 
that he is ready for this experience, The teacher must be skillful at 
motivation, and must also recognize fatigue in some children who may find 
braille physically tiresome, Careful attention should be given to the 
comfortable position and the type of braille which the child reads, The 
reading experience should satisfy the child's needs, In order to prevent 
excessive analysis and, perhaps, reversals at the time that braille 
writing is undertaken, we suggest rapid drill on words, This is only 
drill which is purposeful, It may help with some of the highly contracted 
words which may not have been mastered well enough in the child's early 
reading, This may help him to write with ease what he recognizes from his 
reading, 


Grade Two braille is now generally used, The teacher should make every 
effort to help the child use his hands and’ arms in a relaxed position so 
that he may capture phrases and read ideas, not analytical words or con- 
tractions which tend to block the continuity of his thinking, The dee 
velopment of any skill is a continuous process, For this reason, we 
urge that all teachers, whether or not they actually teach reading, pro- 
vide the child with reasons to read and opportunities to read for con= 
structive learning and for pleasure, 


WRITING 


A child that has read sufficiently will become eager to share his ideas in 
Writing, The main emphasis in writing should be always upon the ideas to 
be communicated, We believe that braille writing should be introduced 
after the child has a foundation and security in reading, If this has 
been achieved, motivation should make reading an experience which can be 
enjoyed and accepted by the children, We feel that the whole-word method 
should be used with little analysis of letters or contractions, For those 
children who do show an interest in the analysis of words, the questions 
should be answered, The writing vocabulary should follow along with the 
reading vocabulary, with contractions taught as the need arises, The more 
thoughtfully the child reads, the more aware he will be of the proper use 
of contractions in his writings 
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The braille writing equipment is very important to the child. He should not 
only learn to use it with the greatest ease and economy of energy for hin, 
but he should learn to take care of his equipment. Since the braille slate 
usually requires concentration for small children and very complicated muscu- 
lar coordination, and since the technique of the braille writer is easily 
mastered, we recommend that the braille writer instead of the braille slate 
be used in beginning writinge As soon as the child has sufficient muscular 
coordination and sufficient need for portable writing equipment, the braille 
slate can become a valuable asset to hime 


We suggagt that all teachers become aware of the child's physical energy in 
braille writing, and that changes to other constructive activities be made 
when it is apparent that the child is tired, 


We look upon pencil writing as a social skill which all children will need 
to master in varying degrees. As soon as there is need for the use of the 
pencil as communication with sighted friends and relatives, or for labeling 
personal belongings, signing a name, simple drawing, etce, this skill should 
be a part of the child's program. 


The typewriter is an important contact between the blind person and his 
Sighted friends and relativese It is also an efficient means of writing 
which will have great value for the blind child as he continues his school 
program. We would like to see it introduced much sooner than is the case 
in many schools today. Our group feels that for most children typing 
should be introduced not later than the fourth grade in school, 


SPELLING 


Our group believes that there should be little formal spelling and probably 

no formal written spelling in the first grade, We feel that phonetic skill 
should be developed in the early use of words, and that it is possible to 
stimulate ability in this type of word study through games, rhythms, 

riddles, recordings and the use of various sounds about use A phonetic knowl- 
edge is valuable only as it is used and appreciated by the children, 


In the second and third grades, oral drill on new words and review drills, 

_ spelling games and the use of words in ordinary writing are a vital part 

of the oral and written communications, and the teacher can encourage the 
self analysis of the pupil in his own skill, There are numerous ways in 
which improved skill can be motivated. We believe that braille spelling 
should be written in the same form in which it is read. As the children 
become more advanced, they will be able to use and understand their spell» 
ing books, They will recognize these books as aids to their learning of new 
words» 


We feel that the typewriter offers an excellent opportunity and motivation 
in the writing of words in full spelling. The child who has been writing 
in braille the contracted words as he has been reading them, can recognize 
the typewriter as a new machine on which he spells out his words, With the 
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introduction of Grade Two Braille in beginning reading and writing, there 
would seem to be an even greater justification for the use of the type- 
writer at an earlier grade level in school. 


Our teachers can be urged to take a positive and sympathetic approach to 
the use of phonetic word study and spelling as skills which many blind 
children have found difficult. The child is not helped by our generaliza- 
tions relative to the reasons why this may or may not be true, until we 
have created the best possible teaching situations in which the child 
realizes the need for these skills and until we expect them of him when we 
know that he is ready to master theme 


NUMBER SKILLS 


Numbers are very important to all children even though they may not seem 
so until they have meaning in situations in which they will be used. We 
feel that the first aim in acquiring skill in number manipulation is to 
acquire sufficient experience with numbers. Our concepts as they relate 
to objects, people and space will lead to our intelligent manipulation of 
numbers. Perhaps one of the great variations in science and mathematical 
understanding as we work with blind children, is that there can be 
difficulties in grasping abstractions and in conceiving the immensities of 
spacee The teacher can utilize every opportunity in the number of ex- 
periences to show relativity of space, shape, weight, and all forms of 
variations which will later be expressed in the manipulation of numbers. 


Sufficient time can be spent in moving about from object to object, count- 
ing, measuring, and drawing conclusions from different situations, Per- 
mitting the child to share with the teacher his concepts in order that 
additional help may be offered. All the opportunities that are expected 
of a sighted child for accuracy, logical thinking, and appreciation of 
numbers must be a part of the education of the blind child. 


There must be intelligent use of arithmetic aids at all times. Since all 
of the equipment which is available to the blind child is still somewhat 
cumbersome, we would suggest emphasis on mental arithmetic, The 
arithmetic aids, we feel, should be used largely to fix the forms of the 
numerical computations. These aids, also, may be used in the case of 
those children who find mental arithmetic too difficult, 


EFFICIENT LIVING 


Our group feels thet in all phases of the school program it is important 
to consider the child's total growth and development with an individual 
goal for his optimum efficient living, By "efficient living" we mean the 
way the child is able to function either as a blind child with no residual 
vision or as a child who may be able to function educationally as a blind 
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child, but can have the opportunity to understand and explore his environ- 
ment turough the use of a small amount of vision, In every phase of his 
school life, we should help him to use efficiently his remaining senses, 

We observe his behavior and assist him in developing these skills to the 
point where he is able to relate to his environment with ease and, also, 
that he may grow in his ability to establish good relationships with others, 


The blind child's adjustment, we feel, is one of constructive attitudes, 
physical orientation and poise, and comfortable relationships with others, 
He can be happier when we are able to help him achieve a realistic self- 
concept and a desire to accept the challenge of his handicap, This type 
of concept and goal will vary not only from individual to individual, 

but also from one type of medical history affecting blindness to another, 
The newly blinded and the congenitally blind child may present two entirely 
different problems in these important psychological factors, We feel 
effective physical orientation is essential in order that as early as 
possible each child may achieve his maximum independence, Through many 
social contacts in small groups, and later more complex social situations, 
he must grow in his ability to function efficiently as a citizen who can 
accept help pracefully and make a contribution to others easily and 
happily. 


We recognize that no one list of skills in efficient living could be all 
inclusive or even sufficiently suggestive to cover all children in all 
types of situations. We do feel, however, that, as in all phases of the 
school program, this requires the cooperation and the team work of 
teachers, parents and all of those persons who touch the lives of our 
blind children, We would suggest that the teachers and administrators 
who view their school programs critically might look at the following 
areas as they affect the development of children in the early elementary 
school, The need for help will be greater for some children than for 
others in the following areas--they are only the topics which our time 
permitted us to explore: 


Skill in physical orientation and poise, 

Skill in grooming, 

Ease in establishing comfortable relationships. 

Ability to interpret as a blind person new situations. 

Ease in calm and frank interpretation of handicap to others. 


Skill in simple and necessary home-making tasks, 


Efficiency in oral communications involving listening and 
speakings 


Desire to be more interested in the needs and wishes of 
others, 


Since our group is represented by teachers in schools for the blind, we 
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felt the need of considering the two people who, next to the parents of the 
blind child, come closest to him in his early school years==the teacher and 
the house parent: €or parents) in his cottage or dormitory, These two 
people are in no way substitutes for the parents. They hope that the early 
years of the child's life were rich in happiness and security. This type 
of preschool experience makes for a happier and more successful school 
life, If, however, this has nct been the case, the teacher ana house 
parent accepts the child where he is and, as good friends and responsible 
workers with childre, try to keep alive all of the wonderful memories in 
the previous years, and try to fill the school years with all the joy, love 
and experience possible for a child who deserves so much. 


The first years at school are vitally important in the growth and develop- 
ment of the child, All members of the staff, therefore, who work intimately 
with this young cnild should have the highest qualifications and should re- 
ceive the whole-hearted support and cooperation of the entire personnel 

in the school system, 
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We believe that the blind child, as any child, should have competent 
teachers, They should possess the desire and the ability to stimulate and 
arouse in children the desire to learn, We believe, further, that these 
teachers should have the following general qualifications: 


le Preferably previous experience as teachers of sighted 
children or preparation in the education of blind children 
which provided opportunities for directed experience or, if 
this is not possible, a willingness to do in-service train- 
ing with blind children in a teaching situation, 


2e A genuine love and understanding of all children and a 
desire to develop a sympathetic and understanding attitude to- 
ward blind children and their needs, 


3e The ability to set up child centered programs with activ- 
ities which they have the energy and courage to evaluate in 
terms of the individual child, 


lie The capacity for self-direction, personal security, self 
respect, poise, dignity and courage in interpreting to the 
public the best interests of blind individuals. 


Be Patience and perseverance which permits each blind child 
to grow at his own rate with the necessary help from his teacher, 


6, High standard of character, setting an example for the 
pupils whose lives they influence, 


Te Pleasing voice and cheerful personality that inspires 
confidence and ease on the part of each child, 
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8, An experimental mind which not only stimulates research, 
but respects the scientific data of others, 


9, An emotional stability which helps the teacher to func- 
tion easily and honestly with both blind and sighted indi- 
viduals, 


10. An alert interest in social relations, community problems, 
professional local, state and national movements affecting all 
individuals. 


11, <A working knowledge of braille not only for its use in the 
classroom, but also as an acceptance of tne best system avail- 
able to blind individuals to date, 


12. A lay knowledge of causes of blindness and their implica- 
tions to the children in the class as well as interest in re- 
search as it may affect the future of the children, 


13. <A desire to serve the child on the basis of a knowledge 
of his background, his family setting, and the administrative 
function of the school to cooperatively meet situations in 
the best interest of the child, 


1k. <A good physical condition and the energy and ability to 
demonstrate the skills which she imparts, 


15. A desire to continue her interest in blind children 
through a cooperative and helpful attitude shared with teach- 
ers who enter this challenging and exciting program for the 
first time. 


Our Feelings Concerning the House Parent: 


The house parent, in many ways, makes the greatest contribution to the 

broad educational experience of the child, It is she who sets the emotional 
climate of the child's life at school-=-the home atmosphere which is so 
necessary to keep for each child, It is sho who recognizes the child's 

need to feel secure in a very new and mich larger social situation with 

so many new people coming into his experience, It is sho who, during the 
first few hours of the school experience, may have an influence which will 
contribute more than any other person to the mental health of the child 
throughout his entire school program. 


We feel these are some of the qualifications and considerations which should 
be made concerning the house parent, who is a very important member of a 
team which includes the teacher, the child's parents, the superintendent 

and the principal: 


1. <A love of children and a flexibility in her relations 
with them. 
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2. Emotional stability and ability to take time for objective 
self examination during periods of natural frustration and 
fatigue. 


3. Good relationship with the child's parents which she en- 
joys, encourages and evaluates in the best interest of the child, 


4, At least a high school education and, when salaries make 
it possible, a college education comparable to that received 
by teachers. Certainly, some simple courses in psychology, 
child development, welfare orientation, etc, 


Be Some previous experience with children in other positions, 
volunteer situations or with her own family, 


6, A sympathetic understanding of the needs of the blind 
child and initiative in ways to improve her knowledge of blind 
individuals, as well as her respect of what we may expect of 
them. 


We feel that in order to help house parents grow in their important service 
to blind youngsters, administrators should strive to provide opportunities 
for this development, This list, as the previous ones, is suggestive in 
nature, 


le Opportunities for in-service training for house parents 
through meetings and home study programs at the school, work-~ 
shops with other schools and staff training courses which 
utilizes personnel in institutions or agencies serving sighted 
children, 


2. sufficient time for staff conferences between teachers and 
house parents having the same children assigned to them. 


3. A salary schedule which will strive for a plan that makes 
the salary commensurate with the qualifications and type of 
service needed, 


he Adequate leisure time for rest, pleasure and some profes- 
sional growth, 


5. <A professional library which is easily accessible to the 

house parents and which includes important references concern- 
ing all children, as well as a specialized library concerning 

blind children, 


6, Sufficient help from the school staff, as well as from 
experts outside the school, in leisure time recreation offer- 
ing suggestions in play, crafts and other types of activities 
conducive to good mental hygiene in the dormitory when the 
children are not in school. 
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IV. 


Ve 


VII. 


VIII. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


That there be much more cooperative planning in every school system 
among superintendents, principals and teachers in order that the 
school program becomes flexible enough to meet the needs of each in- 
dividual child without the possible barriers that too often result 
from acherence to standards which may be too rigid. 


That every elementary school teacher be encouraged by her superintend- 
ent to improve the curriculum plan in her program through the pro- 
vision of one free period in the regular schedule for this purpose, 


That teachers be provided with an adequate psychological evaluation 
program which includes sound objective tests which are to be inter- 
preted and used by the teachers in the best interest of more 
Scientific study and planning. 


That every child receive a grade placement in the school program that 
most satisfactorily meets his educational and social needs and, when 
extra help is necessary in order that he may be able to function with 
this group, that this be provided in an atmosphere of constructive 
assistance which he can understand, 


That more serious consideration be given to the development of special 
equipment which will help the blind child in his cducational process; 
that when this equipment is developed, teachers have the opportunity 
to experiment with it before it is placed on the market, ‘hat co- 
operative planning be considered in the purchase of equipment in the 
best interest of economy and ecucation, 


That there be more scientific research undertaken by national authori- 
ties in cooperation with teachers which hopefully will lead to the 
development of beginning reading materials which are oriented for 
blind children; that these studies consider vocabulary understood 
by blind children, proper braille form considering line spacing, 
variety of shapes, certain punctuation in braille, size, texture of 
books, 


That administrators encourage all teachers of blind children to co- 
operate with the reading program by teaching reading at the level 
which the child mst read, encouraging him whether he is a late 
entering student or whether or not reading has always been a problem 
to hime 


That every teachcr have a working knowledge of braille as a require- 
ment which she must meet regardless of the subject which she teaches, 
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and that she be expected to understand the philosophy concerning the 
best methods, used in teaching it, as well as the best practice in read- 
ing which can be observed by the teachers in all of their classes, 


That more consideration be given to the house parents in order that 
training facilities may be made available to them; that qualifica- 
tions may be set up for them; and that salary schedules may be se-~ 

cured in order to reward the highest type of persons available for 

these challenging positions, 


That more effort be spent in all schools on curriculum adaptation in 
order to determine the level of general education methods and 
materials which are being used as well as improved techniques in the 
education of blind children, 


That more effort be made on the part of teachers and administrators 
to interpret the school program and its problems to the parents, and 
that future plans for the students grow as a result of the carly home 
and school relationshipse 


That the school program be exarnined each year in terms of its value 
to the blind child in his attempt to develop his efficient living 
skills, and in his search for happiness with his family and friends 
who will be sighted individuals. 
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UPPER-ELEMENTARY WORK GROUP 


Participants 
Black, Henrietta Grace Mississippi 
Bouley, Irene Washington 
Brown, Jonas Mississippi 
Childs, Edna Arkansas 
Duncan, Betty Michigan 
Freeman, Evelyn Louisiana 
Howell, Majorie Tennessee 
Karibin, Arif Indonesia 
Navey, Marcelle Be North Carolina 
Parent, Ila Louisiana 
Ross, Linnie Mississippi 
Snider, Gussie M, Alabama 
Tobing, Christoffer Indonesia 

Background and Experience 


All of the participants in this group, with the exception of 
four, have had their experience in southern schools for the 
blird- The majority have had most of their teaching ex~ 
perience with blind children. Only one of the students was 
preparing for his first teaching position. The group was 
made wp of eight graduate and five under-graduate students. 
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UPPER ELEMENTARY WORK GROUP 


INTRODUCTION 


The upper elementary group shares the thinking of the other groups, that 
handicapped children, specifically blind children, deserve the opportunity 
to explore and to develop according to their individual needs and abilities. 
We further believe that all children are basically alike. In order to 

plan a program which is in line with this philosophy, we must find teachers 
who can think of the whole child and accept him where he is at the time 
that he enters the intermediate grades or the upper-elementary school. 


It is our strong conviction that our education of handicapped children 
falls far short in its aim to equip these children for a life of happi- 
ness and acceptance, unless it is possible for us at the same time to 
work energetically in the area of public educatione Those people with 
whom our blind children must live as citizens, must be given a chance to 
really appreciate them as contributing citizens who are also blind. [If 
we have helped our young blind children to take a realistic approach to 
their handicap, and to gain a comfortable feeling in their analysis of 
it, they will be much more able to help us in the big job of public edu- 
cation. 


If we provide in our upper-elementary school, a program which is rich in 
opportunities for activities which help blind children to assume respons- 
ibility and make contributions to others, they will find it much easier 
to become individuals who give to others, instead of finding themselves 
receiving from others much more often than is necessary. If they can 
function skillfully, they will be much more able to do this. If they 
have opportunities as children to meet and enjoy sighted children, it 
will be much more natural and easy for them to continue their social 
participation with sighted adults. 
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STAFF, PARENT, CHILD RELATIONSHIPS 


In thinking of the needs of children in a residential school program, we 
feel that good staff, parent, child relationships are of supreme im- 
portance to the mental hygiene of the school, and to the growth and de- 
velopment professionally of the adults serving the school. We feel that 
children are happy and secure when they are taught by adults who feel secure 
and who understand the philosophy of the schoole Good relationships depend 
upon ease and cooperative planning with the superintendent, teachers, house 
parents and of the school personnel coming in contact with the children. 
All of these people have a mutual interest in the educational program of 
the blind child, and through this planning and cooperation, they should be 
able to secure more happiness and success for the child. 


Following are some of the methods which we feel can be helpful in bringing 
about closer relationships among staff, parents and childrens 


le Carefully planned student sponsored programs and social events. 


Ce Parent visitations during the regular school program; not scheduled, 
but on a casual basis. 


36 Teachers and house parents make occasional visits to the homes of 
nearby children which are casual and social in nature. 


le Active school paper with student and teacher participation. 
5. Special social and educational events planned for parents. 
6. Opportunities for parents to take a part in school projects. 


7e Stimulation of frequent satisfying correspondence between parents 
and their blind children. 


8, Sharing children's success by occasionally sending samples of their 
work with, now and then, snapshots showing some of his activities at 
schools 


9e Understanding parental attitudes concerning the child as the basis of 
a functional guidance program which insures cooperative planning be- 
tween the school and the home. 


10. Sound contacts between teachers and parents in which they are able to 
view the child's potential as he is, and not as they feel he should 
have been. 


lle A parent-teacher organization that functions with group activities 
and programs, but with sufficient time for individual contacts through 
school bulletins, the school paper, and interviews when the parents 
visit their children at the school. 
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HOUSE PARENTS 


In a residential school the house parents are very important people measured 
in terms of their contribution to the children. In the intermediate grades, 
the children are able to evaluate many professional people who have come 
into their lives during the early school years. They are becoming more dis- 
criminating, and they are in need of intimate contact as they become ado- 
lescent boys and girls. During these years it is quite important that the 
house parents are able to keep in close contact with the parents of the 
children in order that the questions which their children may have are ex- 
plored honestly and that parents are cooperating with the very personal 
growth and development that is taking place which, at times, can be quite 
frustrating for some children. The house parents must be able to work 
closely with the children and, yet, they will not want to deprive the 
parents of their responsibility. There will be an even greater effort in 
regard to the religious education of the child. His parents will have a 
certain cultural pattern, and will have identified with a certain religious 
faith. The cooperation of the house parents in a constructive approach is 
necessary in the future social and emotional life of the child. 


These years in the residential school are filled with opportunities for the 
house parents to help with the personal hygiene of the child who may be 
growing rapidly. His leisure time hours will require much more help, with 
an understanding of the need for greater physical activity and vigorous 
play. The opportunity for play with pets and all types of experiences 
which bring him close to nature, can be quite rewarding. 


The superintendent of a residential school has a great responsibility in 
his selection of the right type of person to live and work so closely with 
blind children. We recognize that no one list includes all points, but 
the following suggestions were listed by our participants in regard to the 
qualifications for house parents: 


ys A genuine love of children which is easily detected during 
a short trial period. 


Ze Emotional stability which is evident most of the time from 
a person who is sensitive to the needs of others, but who 
is not over-sensitive to the point of worry. 


36 Sympathetic understanding of blind children which allows 
them to grow and be happy, but which expects them to im- 
prove in their own independence and self sufficiency. 


le Previous experience which was happy and rewarding enough 
to help the person develop a well-rounded personality. 


We strongly feel that house parents should be given, when it is at all 


possible, the following considerationse These may not be attained at once, 
but they may be goals for administrators to interpret to their boards as 
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needs in the best interest of blind children. 


1. A reasonable child load which permits the house parent time to 
work with the children and enjoy them in a relaxed atmosphere 
which is not made tense by the urgency of timee 


Ce A salary and qualifications comparable to that set up for 
teachers in the school. 


36 Sufficient leisure time to contribute to good mental health for 
the house parents and, therefore, the children, 


he A workshop or some type of training program held periodically 
for the benefit of house parents. 


Oe Staff meetings which include the teachers and the house parents 
so that constructive conferences may be held concerning the 
school programs 


THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


In general,the same curriculum which is expected of sighted children is 
basic in the program for blind children. We feel that every effort to keep 
the program in the upper elementary grades flexible, yet productive, is 
necessary for blind children. Most of the children in a residential school 
will have remained in the school since the first grade, and the teachers 

in the upper-elementary school should have the benefit of records which 
provide background information that will help the teachers plan construc- 
tively for continuing growthe Some of the children will be entering the 
residential school because of eye difficulties which made it impossible 

for them to achieve success in the regular public schoolse [In these cases, 
the upper-elementary school teachers have a challenge both in helping the 
child find his rightful place in the school program, and in helping him 
learn to function as a blind child and understanding how he can do this in 
a way that will bring him happiness and successe 


A great variation may occur in methods of introducing the skill subjects 
in braille to these children, and in achieving the help which will make it 
possible for all of the children to function easily at their own grade 
level. 


Every opportunity possible should be given the children both in school and 
in their dormitories to enjoy reading through the use of braille, talking- 
book reproducers, and certain research for pleasure through magnifyers and 
other audio visual aids. In a school where children live so much of the 
time, there is a wonderful opportunity to contribute during the leisure 
time hours to the broad educational program. This requires good planning 
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at the administrative level between the house parents and the teacherse 
Both have the same interest--the blind child--and in that very important 
interest, they have much to offer each other in behalf of the blind child. 


Parents are very much concerned over the total adjustment of their blind 
children, and they desire to be reassured by the teachers and house parents 
who have their children in school almost nine months of each yearsg They 
have been especially concerned over the mannerisms that many of the young 
children have. 


We feel that school authorities, teachers and house parents can be quite 
constructive in their attitude toward mannerisms. It seems safer not to 
generalize concerning them, but rather to view them from whatever possible 
origin they may have. All of those who work with the child can strive to 
know more and more about his background, his emotional reactions, his 
frustrations, They can simply try to observe what he enjoys doing and 
what situations seem to pose a threat to him or cause him much concern. 

We feel that there must be information in the psychological, emotional, 
mental and physical development of the child. We, as teachers and house 
parents, may not be skillful enough in our analysis, but we can contribute 
to good mental and physical health conditions in our school programs 
Through careful observation we can, perhaps, find ways in which to help 
some of the children and, when necessary, refer others to agencies em= 
ploying more highly skilled help which may contribute to the improvement 
of the children, 


In this line of thinking, we would make the following suggestions: 


1. Strive for the provision of meaningful experiences for the 
children throughout the programe 


Ze Divert his attention to other activities when it is apparent 
from the child's behavior that he is frustrated. 


3e Motivate in the child a desire to overcome any type of be= 
havior which tends to make him unattractive or different. 


he Give the child a feeling that he is being helped rather 
than criticized in his behavior patterns. 


De Attempt to know as much as possible about the child's 
social, emotional, medical and family history. 


be Encourage the teacher or house parent to examine his own 


attitude toward blindness; his possible tenseness, lack of 
ease with the children. 
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SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


In many of our schools, science and mathematics seem to present problems to 
some of our children, Before we make generalizations concerning the teach-= 
ing of these subjects, we feel that we should make careful evaluation of 
our own procedures in presenting our material in these areas, and also of 
our own knowledge concerning our children and their readiness for some of 
the material which we are attempting to presente 


We feel that we must recognize arithmetic as a skill in numbers which must 
be an important part of every child's life, and we must be able to offer 
him the opportunity to think of it in the same way. We feel, also, that 
the methods which are used must relate to the child's interests and needs. 
The same motivation required of all children must somehow be his, if we are 
able to present our material to him as a child gaining concepts without the 
use of vision. In this field, we permit those children to use vision who 
have ite We make the following suggestions, only as examples, in the hope 
of covering the obvious factors in a program meeting the needs of blind 
children: 


Le Take an inventory of each child to determine his ability, his 
attitudes toward arithmetic, his weaknesses, and any physical 
or emotional facts that may be interfering with his successes 


Ce Arouse an interest in arithmetic by permitting children to work 
in units; such as earning, saving, and givinge 


Working in units: 


a provides an outlet for each child's 
special abilities. 


be uses learned skills. 


Ce demonstrates need for new related 


skills. 
d. develops leadership and social sensi- 
tivity. 
36 Introduce new facts and processes slowly enough to be absorbed 


before the next step is attempted. 
le Teach by concrete examples: 


a conduct practice stores using empty 
cartons, cans, and play money. 


be post office games. 
Ce dividing objects 


de telling the time of day. 
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5. Drill practice 
ae flash cards 
Be number games 


Ce contract plan in effective seat work 


Elementary science offers excellent opportunities for the blind child to de- 
velop a stable relationship with his environment. There are numerous re- 
sources all about the school, Contrary to that which might be expected of 
sighted children, even the simplest object may be quite unfamiliar to many 
of the blind youngsters, He can acquire enough interest to want to explore 
all types of plants, animals and nature study can become almost a hobby at 
these grade levels. 


The preparation of children, and resources for these very rewarding ex- 
periences requires energy and careful planning on the part of the teacher, 
It is the difference, however, between a program which can be very monoto- 
nous, and that one which can be active and alive for blind children, The 
teacher can become quite skillful in evaluating the concepts which the 

blind child needs and that he actually gained from a fisid trip or a new 
scientific experience, Following are some exampies of suggestions which 

are applicable to all children, but particularly important to blind children 
when well timed and thoughtfully initiated, 


1 Follow the interests of the child, using textbooks 
as reference material, 


oe Use verbal stimulation and first-hand experiences as 
a means of increasing interests of the child, 


| Be Make use of materials which are real to the child, 
This necessitates bringing them to the child or taking 
the child to theme 


he A realistic follow-up should be included as a part of 
each activity the child may experience, 


Elementary science can save many blind children from misconceptions which 
have resulted in embarrassment on the part of many adults, who should have 
had the opportunity to learn through exploration with careful and good 
teachin ge 
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CONSTRUCTIVE RELATIONSHIPS IN SOCIAL LIVING 


Children who live in a boarding-school type of atmosphere can profit so 
much from contact with others who live outside the school. We feel that 
blind children gain, perhaps, more than we can measure from the experience 
of living with, and associating with sighted children and adults. Creat- 
ing natural situations in which constructive relationships of this type 
presents real problems to the school system. It takes careful planning 
and good in-service training for those who can understand the importance 
of a philosophy which considers blind children in a total environment 
made up of sighted individuals, ' 


It is possible to provide activities for blind and sighted children, and it 
is necessary to evaluate these activities in the best interest of all 
children--both the blind and the sighted. We must ask: "Was it a pro- 
ductive experience?" "Was it a happy experience for all?" We feel that 
if it is believed in sufficiently, and if good planning is natural, the 
logical outcomes will be those which are helpful, These would be 
activities which provide more participation and less exploitation. 


Some of the most obvious activities which should be encouraged and evaluated 
in terms of the child's best interest areas are as follows: 


i, Work closely with the parents on the religious activities at 
home, which should be followed through and encouraged at 
school. Help the child to participate in these activities at 
his own level, without the pressure of compulsory threats, but 
rather in a positive and strong feeling of its importance to 
him and his familys 


2e Develop school sponsored social activities to which sighted 
children are invited, and share equipment with sighted 
children where this is possible. In this type of activity, 
care should be taken to avoid "blind islands", 


36 Encourage social competence as good grooming, physical orienta~ 
tion, and effective commnication skills, which will help the 
children feel comfortable in social situations. 


he Participate as teachers and house parents in certain social 
situations to which the children are invited occasionally, 
in order to secure a first-hand evaluation of the child's 
performance which can be frankly discussed with himina 
warm and helpful atmosphere, 


By Observe children who move to the junior-senior high school in 
an effort to observe follow-up in social situations in which 
their previous training should have been helpful, 


We feel that in the total program we can not emphasize too strongly the need 


for an attitude which is objective toward blind children whom we teach, An 
attitude of acceptance and an examination of our attitudes as teachers which 
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us and make us proud of the fact that we are teachers of blind children. 
Our greatest reward, then, will be in our ability to help every blind in- 
dividual function easily and comfortably for him, in a manner that inspires 
respect. 
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VII. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


That every effort be made in schools for the blind to encourage and 
help administrators secure the best possible house parents and pro- 
vide sufficient in-service training for them once they are on the 
jobe 


That the appropriate national organizations be encouraged to make 
available training facilities as workshops, conferences, and 
occasionally college courses comparable to those provided for 
teachers, for the benefit of the house parents who will work with 
blind children. 


That more of the school systems take the initiative for cooperative 
planning which is systematic, flexible and definite in its effort 
to bring about closer relationships among all of the various types 
of employees at the school. 


That teachers in the upper elementary school be encouraged and given 
time to participate in professional meetings of public school 
teachers of comparable grade levels in order to compare and study 
techniques which are helpful to all children and, therefore, to blind 
children. 


That more effort be made to accummulate information and make it avail- 
able to teachers concerning the family background that may be help- 
ful to the instructor responsible for the education of a childe 


That more effort be made at the school to encourage closer working 
relationships between the school and the parents of the children who 
are enrolled. 


That more opportunities be given to teachers to examine equipment 
which is put on the market as special equipment for blind children; 
that on the basis of this type of experimentation, improved equip- 
ment may result. 
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VIII. 


XT. 


XII. 


XTII. 


XIV. 


That more scheduled time be made available for joint conferences be-~ 
tween the teachers and the house parents. 


That more schools provide in their budgets both general and special- 
ized libraries for the teachers and the house parents, and that lists 
of valuable resources be kept up-to-date in the school library. 


That teachers in our schools for the blind be given the opportunity 
to know, through actual personal contact in the homes of parents, 
some of the needs of the children in their own family settings dur- 
ing vacation periods. 


That teachers and house parents occasionally change responsibilities, 
if both desire it, in the interest of one group or the other attend- 
ing certain professional meetings. 


That teachers in the elementary school be encouraged to examine the 
regular supply markets in search of excellent material and equipment 
which requires no adaptation in its use for blind children. 


We strongly recommend that residential school authorities, in co- 
operation with the American Foundation for the Blind, make available 
more training courses and workshops in specialized areas, such as 
Arts and Crafts, Physical Orientation and Travel, Health and 
Physical Education, Home and School Relations. 


That teachers in all school systems be encouraged to make careful 
plans for late-entering students which will help them, both in their 
adjustment to blindness and in their mastery of specific skills--such 
as, braille orientation, social activities, etce--in an atmosphere 

of ease and confidence. That whatever grade placement is assigned 

to new students in the residential school, be considered tentative 
until the child has made a satisfactory adjustment to this new type 
of school situation. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


WORK GROUP ON EDUCATION OF BLIND WITH SIGITED CHILDREN 


Participants 


Barthman, Mary E, Ohio 
Boone, Fannie Fe Tennessee 
Napier, Grace New Jersey 
Nelson, Mary Se Ohio 
Pergament, Arthur Indiana 
Ransdell, Sharon Colorado 
Schrickel, Evelyn Wisconsin 
Stelle, May Florida 
Tallant, Josephine Texas 


Background and Experience 


All of the participants in this group are employed in schools or 
agencies offering a program of education for blind with sighted 
children in public and private elementary schools, Four of the 
nine members have had previous experience in the teaching of 
blind children, The other five participants were preparing 
either to inaugurate new programs, or to supervise or assist 
with them in some other capacity, The group is composed of 
eight graduate students and one under-graduates two of the grad» 
uate students having master's degrees, 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


WORK GROUP ON EDUCATION OF BLIND WITH SIGHTED CHILDREN 


ee oeemstenee, 


INTRODUCTION 


The program which provides education of blind children in the same school 
with their sighted friends is established according to the philosophy that 
blind childrene=where the facilities are available and the professional help 
and guidance is easily accessible to the teachers--can receive a comparable 
education to that offered sighted children, This philosophy further con- 
siders the importance of keeping blind children in their homes when this is 
at all possible, The education of all children is a part of the responsi- 
bility and privilege of a community; blind children and their families are 
to be considered as citizens in the community, These blind children are 
entitled to the same curriculum aids and complete educational programs that 
are offered to sighted children, with additional consideration which will 
help them to function with more ease in a society largely made up of sighted 
persons. 


The special responsibility of those who consider the additional planning in 
the school program for those children who are blind will largely fall in the 
areas of attitudes toward blindness, special aids and equipment, and program 
environment which will make it easy for blind children to function in the 
regular classes with sighted children, as examples of children with their 
own degrees of independence rather than as objects of pity. 


The teacher responsible for the development of this program will be aware 

of the importance of helping a blind child in his own self-evaluation, his 
desire to explore and enlarge his environment, and his comfortable and happy 
relationships with others, She will try to help this child as she would 

any other child, according to his needs and potentialities, She will 
recognize the fact that blind children vary greatly one from another, just 
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as any other segment of a school population, The teacher will further 
recognize that each blind child will function with greater ease and 
efficiency when placed in the type of educational program which can best 
meet his needs, This type of school will have to be one which has more than 
acceptance or mere tolerance of blind children, Good public relations, then, 
become necessary to the success of this type of program, 


Since blind children do vary greatly one from another and their parents, too, 
vary in the many different ways that all parents vary, it is important that 
the public school which offers a program of education of blind with sighted 
children be aware of related resources. The teacher responsible for the 
program, and the immediate supervisory and administrative staff should be 
just as interested in other types of education for blind chilcren as they 
are in their own programs, They will need to have up-to-date information 
and an understanding of state services for blind children, residential 
schools for blind children, and social agencies which may contribute to the 
solution of many of the problems of the children and their families, 


This group feels that the teacher of blind children should be well-prepared as 
a teacher of all children; she should have had experience with sighted 
children before teaching blind children. This teacher should have additional 
professional preparation in the education of blind children, This specialized 
preparation should include a lay Imowledge of medical factors affecting the 
growth and development of all children, diseases of blindness and their 
social implications, knowledge of and the ability to demonstrate techniques 
in braille reading and writing, Imowledse of all special aids and appliances 
which have value for blind children in their educational programs. She will 
have to be resourceful in her continued search for equipment in general 
supply houses which can be used by blind children without adaptation, and 
equally resourceful in stimulating blind children in their examination and 
use of all types of equipment. 


The teacher of blind children mst be a person who thoroughly believes in the 
importance of this type of program, and enthusiastic in her desire to in- 
terpret the program to the various citizens in the community, She must be 
able to give an honest evaluation of the program in terms of what it is 
offering each child, and be equally courageous in her desire to see another 
program attempted if, after all of the combined efforts of the school, this 
school setting is not adequate for a particular blind child. She must be 

able to engage in comfortable and easy relationships with the varents of all 
the blind children, anc mist be willing to examine all resources in the 
community so that she can speak with authority when her advice is sought 

the regular teachers or the administrative staff at the school. This teacher, 
more than any of the other instructors in the school should be a keen 
observer of the behavior and development of the blind children, ana her evalu- 
ation must continue to reflect a knowledge of the growth and development of 
all children, Her participation in professional orjanizations dealing with 
all children is very important both to her as a person anc to the enrichment 
of the prosram for blind children. If this teacher has a happy relationship 
with the school staff, as well as with the other citizens in the community, 
the children will ;ain from the confidence which she will be able to trans- 
mit to them, 
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If a teacher who can inspire respect is employed in this type of programy 
the lives of the blind children can become happier and more productive, and 
the sighted children who have the privilege of Inowing these children will 
have gained from this experience, The program should not be looked upon as 
one which takes something away from other facilities of the school, but 
rather as one which contributes and which is a part of the total responsi- 
bility to all children. 


IMPLUMENTATION OF THE PHILOSOPHY Of THE PROGRAM 


This type of program begins at the administrative level and all the facilities 
made available to all children should be accessible to blind children, The 
program can begin with a good screening service which is available to other 
children, and the orientation of the psychological staff, the school nurse, 
the medical staff, and other types of special services can be conducted by 
the special teacher in order to achieve a smooth working relationship. 


This special teacher, working through her administrative and supervisory 
channels, can within the structure of the administration of the school, use 
her professional preparation to the advantage of the total program. A 
functional relationship with ophthalmologists, pediatricians and other 
medical persons in the community is important in the screening process, The 
Schoo]. can accept its responsibility for making available information con- 
cerning the function of this program. Through this exchange of information, 
a constructive relationship can work to the best interest of all, The value 
of up-to-date records, repeated examinations and treatment=--when indicated 
ee-and any other related sociological factors should be considered as a 
definite part of the service to blind children, These clinical services 
should be respected and considered when replacements or trial placements are 
suggested,s The school will recognize its responsibility to the parents in 
its explanation of medical, psycholosical or sociological needs of the 
children, The teacher can help the parents in their understanding as laymen 
and, as she works closely with administrative superiors in this important 
area, the too-ofteneneglected follow-up service for all of these children 
can be more nearly accomplished. 


PARENT AND SCHOOL RELATIONS 


Parents of blind children enrolled in this type of program have a joint in- 
terest with the school authorities in the ultimate success of the children. 
Every effort should be made to work closely with the parents, not only in 
the clinical services previously mentioned, but at every step of the way in 
the educational program, the social activities outside of the school, and 
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in the desirable integration in the total family setting, when this is re- 
quested, 


The teacher responsible for the program can encourage the parents to par- 
ticipate in the regular parent-teacher organizations at the school, and she 
can also be helpful in suggesting other parent meetings of an educational 
nature in the community, She can pass on to parents helpful material, both 
in the general area and in the specialized area, when parents feel the need 
of literature, This type of relationship, however, is most beneficial to 
parents when it results from conferences where parents can seek individual 
answers to their individual questions, 


Parents can be encouraged to maintain a continuing interest in their child's 
educational program. They and the other members of the family can learn 
braille and share in the written creative efforts of their child, They may 
also become interested in reading aloud material which may be of special in- 
terest to their blind child, School visitations which are encouraged and 
enjoyed by parents, can lead to a closer working relationship between the 
parents and the teacher concerning problems which their child may present, 


The teacher can learn imch and, perhaps, contribute to the family then there 
is an opportunity to visit a child in his home, This can be done in a com-= 
fortable situation and, if the visit results from a request, the parents may 
find help with problems which might not have been discussed at school. ‘Ath 
the very young blind child, the home visit may be especially helpful to the 
parents. 


Reports to parents which really express the accomplishments of their blind 
children at school, whi.ch point out ways in which the children can still 
show improvement, and which can invite comment or criticism from the parents 
can develop in many ways a more realistic approach to the planning for the 
children, It is very important that school authorities realize that the 
goals which they express in their reports to parents should reflect a 
knowledge of the developmental patterns of all children, ‘ritten guides for 
parents which cause pressure as parents strive to have their blind children 
meet certain "minimum! essentials, can be very damaging to the emotional life 
of young blind children, It would seem better to have written outlines or 
guides for parents which are much more flexible in their context than is 
necessary when there is a face-to-face contact or interview between school 
authorities and parents. 


All screening programs for young blind children entering a public school 
program would, perhaps, serve the blind child and his parents in a more 
effective manner if they encouraged parents to create an atmosphere in which 
a child's individual optimum growth and development is fostered. Too often 
there are long lists of definite achievements which must be taught, If the 
emphasis on training could be shifted to a concern for the growth and de- 
velopment of a child in a home environment where he feels secure, then, 
perhaps, more learning could take place, 


The leisure time activities of the children enrolled in this program can be- 


come Quite important to the parents, The school is in a position to give 
help and, by follow-up on the children!s activities, the teacher is able to 
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make suggestions concerning ways in which parents can help to develop new 
activities of a social nature. Just as the school desires to observe carry= 
over in the educational program, it is vitally concerned with the social living 
of the children both as participating and receiving citizens of productive 
activities, 


THE FLEXIBLE PROGRAM IN ALL AREAS 


As was pointed out earlier in this report, the blind children are entitled 

to the best possible program comparable to that which is provided for sighted 
children, They are also entitled to the best methods of teaching and the 
best situations which will encourage and motivate learning, 


Of special interest to the teacher of beginning children in the early elemen- 
tary school is the prevaration of suitable reading-reaciness materials, Each 
child's school readiness was determined, to some extent, prior to his entrance, 
but as the professionally prepared teacher observes him and strives to meet 
his needs, she is able to consider ways in which to clarify certain of his 
concepts and introduce him to experiences which he may not have had the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy during his preschool years, It is important to accept all 
blind children where they are and, as the total environment of the child's 
preschool years is to some extent understocd, the teacher can help him in his 
desire to grow and to begin his reading program, A resourceful teacher 
recognizes the importance of creative and productive experiences, the recog- 
nition of the child's readiness for more complicated situations, and manipu= 
lation of equipment which is basic in his successful reading and writing. 
With blind children there is variation not only according to their individual 
differences, but also due to the type of opportunities which they had for 
exploration before entering school, Teachers will find every opportunity 

to take the child outside of the school for chances to examine all types of 
objects in his environment, and there should be enough opportunity to permit 
him to explore and ask questions, The good teacher is able to evaluate the 
importance of the experience to the child and develop his future program on 
the basis of his previous experiences, 


In field trips of all kinds, the special teacher responsible for the program 
can help the general teachers in their orientation as they plan for all types 
of social activities for the classes in which blind children are participa- 
ting. The sighted children can be encouraged to invite blind children, 
naturally, to walk with them on some of the hikes or share with them in games, 
Quite simply and informally a sighted child can relate what is happening at 

a distance, and a blind child can be just as eager in his questions, This 

is natural participation for all children and, should certain personalities 
find it difficult to function easily in any of the activities, the general 
teacher can help as she does with conflicts among any other group of children, 


There should not be awkward social situations because a child in a group is 
blind, If reassurance is needed at any time, the special teacher is anxious 
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to know the facts and can, as a professionally trained person, be of help to 
all of the children. The desire is to help a blind child ask for help when 
he needs it and refuse it gracefully when he does not. The integration of 
blind and sighted children in social situations should be a productive ex- 
perience for all, Seldom is there a situation in which there is misunder- 
standing because a child is blind, but the goal of this program is to secure 
happiness and comfortable relationships for both blind and sighted children. 


If the program is sufficiently flexible, the teacher can help the child de- 
velop skills which are necessary to him as he functions in all phases of the 
program, He can learn to listen intelligently, and this important skill 

can be developed and refined, He can also learn to move about in his en- 
vironment, and his physical orientation can develop according to his total 
adjustment. It is the responsibility of this special program to help each 
child feel secure as he travels through the school independently and, when 
he is able to travel to and from his home, or to nearby places in the com- 
munity, again, independently, he should be encouraged. Physical orientation, 
however, should not result from chance learning, The desire to become as in- 
dependent as possible in travel and to function adequately in other areas 
should be realized as a part of the total program, A flexible program allows 
time for pencil writing as a skill valuable in the child's total relation- 
ships, Typing, as an efficient and effective communication skill, will be 
mastered earlier by blind children, 


INTERPRETATION OF THE NEEDS OF BLIND INDIVIDUALS 


As blind children receive their educational program in their own communities, 
and as they make friends with their sighted classmates, they will be able 

to interpret their own needs to society, Perhaps their greatest need is to 
be able to function in such a way that they will be understood and respected 
by their friends, They need to have the opportunity to master all of the 
skills which will make it possible for them to be comfortable and free from 
the preconceived notions of those persons who tend to pity blind children 
and fail to recognize that there is much which any child can do for himself 
when he is given the opportunity, A great need which many blind children 
have is to be known as individuals, Some of them will experience little 
difficulty in their social relationships due to, perhaps, an outgoing per- 
sonality or more opportunities for social experiences in their own homes 

and communities. Others may be of a personality-type which finds it diffi- 
cult to make friends, In these cases, the teachers and the families of the 
more retiring and quiet children can do much to help create situations in 
which compatable friendships can be enjoyed. The same techniques can be 
used to achieve social integration for blind children as those used in the 
cases of various types of personalities found among sighted children. 


It is important that teachers and sighted children realize that, due to the 
lack of vision, it may be more difficult for blind children to relate immediate- 
ly to new situations and to completely analyze them as quickly as it is pos- 
sible to do through visual observation of the environment. A calm and 
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Sincere approach can help the blind child understand the reasons for this 
problem in his association with others. The counselling service which the 
special teacher can offer will usually accomplish a realistic attitude in the 
blind child to such a degree that his sighted friends are often not aware that 
there had been a probleme 


The teacher of blind children has an excellent opportunity to build good public 
relations in her own school and, as she does this, she is increasing the re- 
spect and understanding of the blind children enrolled in this program. Her 
responsibility is to enlarge the environment of each blind child and to help 
him feel a sense of belonging in his own home and community. As this is 
achieved, the blind child can look forward to the time when he becomes a 
participating member of the community. 


The underlying philosophy of this program is to give blind persons the early 
opportunity to know and work with sighted individuals. If administrative 
factors make this goal impossible, the very purpose for which the educational 
program was conceived will have been lost. This is a continuing process and 
requires continued evaluation, the best training possible on the part of the 
teachers, and the continued education of the citizens in a community relative 
to the productivity of blind individuals, as well as their common needs which 
they share with all people. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. That every effort be made to develop preparation workshops and 
courses for teachers of blind children, and that all colleges and 
universities be encouraged to require courses in the education of 
exceptional children as a survey type course offered at the under- 
graduate level. 


II. That more effort be made through the press, radio, television and 
other means of communication to give out information which might 
help in the recruitment of good teachers who will become interested 
in further preparation in the education of blind children. 


III. That all teacher-preparatory centers offering courses in the area 
of the exceptional child be encouraged to examine their curricula 
with the view toward inclusion of more courses dealing with medical 
factors, social-work techniques, and child growth and development 
with emphasis on helping the teacher in parent-child relations. 


IV. That administrators, where programs in any of the areas of special 
education are inaugurated, be urged to strive for maximum flexibil- 
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ity in the total school, both for its value to the exceptional child 
and in the good mental hygiene practices that these procedures would 
assure to all children. 


V. That appropriate organizations be asked to help schools inaugurate 
in-service training programs for the regular teachers who have blind 
children in their classeSe 


VI. That more regionally planned training courses in the education of 
the blind be made available to teachers in all parts of the country. 


VII. That the appropriate national organization with the necessary per- 
sonnel and funds be encouraged to develop a quarterly news letter 
through which public school educators of blind children might share 
their experiences in an effort to improve their programs. ‘ 


VIII. That state and municipal authorities be urged to find the proper 
enabling legislation to make preschool counsellors available to 
young blind children and their parents, as well as educational 
counsellors who continue to work with the parents of these children 
as they remain in their homes and continue their education in their 
communities » 


IX. That the laws and the interpretations of them affecting the Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind be studied with the view toward 
expanding existing services in order that they may be more generous 
in their per capita allowances on the quota system for small schools 
for the blind and small programs in the public schools. 


X. That more private foundations be encouraged to grant research funds 
affecting parent-child relations, public education concerning blind 
individuals, and attitudes toward blindness, 


XI. That the American Foundation for the Blind be urged to conduct 
training centers which will help teachers through their prepara= 
tion in physical orientation and travel. 


XII. That all teachers and administrators interested in the well-being 
of blind children be encouraged to be alert to all current legis- 
lation as it may affect the best interests of blind individuals. 


XIII. That all school administrators, where there are programs for the 
education of blind children, be asked to set up professional 
libraries for the teachers of blind children, which may be accessi- 
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ble to these special teachers and available to the general teachers 
as welle 


That sufficient time be given to teachers responsible for the pro- 
gram of educating blind children with sighted children, which can 
be spent in examining equipment and supplies in the general supply 
houses, which may be of special value to blind children, and also 
to experiment with new types of equipment which may be adapted for 
use with blind children. 
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JUNION-SLNIOR HIGH SCHOOL WORK GROUP 
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Participants 
Albrecht, Je J. Florida 
Belcher, Susie Le Tennessee 
Ewing, Esther Je Tennessee 
Hambrick, Emma Me Tennessee 
Hambrick, Richard Tennessee 
Northington, Doris Tennessee. 
Pandit, Shir India 
Ross, Linnie Mississippi 
Taylor, John Tennessee 
Teter, Lola Kansas 
Vernon, iicCay Florida 


Background and Experience 


ey ee mn 


All of the members of this work group are employed as teachers 
in residential schools for the blind, with the exception of one 
who is a principal. In addition to the academic teachers in the 
group, the departments of home economics, industrial education, 
music and physical education were represented, All of the par- 
ticipants in this group had had from five to ten years of teach- 
ing experience with blind children, Lvery member of the group 
had helped with the extraeecurricula activities in their schools 
and most of them had had some experience with dormitory super- 
vision of students, The group was composed of one under-grad- 
uate and ten graduate students, 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL WORK GROUP 
INTRODUCTION 


The discussion of this group during the entire workshop session dealt main- 
ly with basic attitudes toward blindness, ways in which to achieve better 
rapport between blind and sighted individuals, opportunities for enrichment 
of the school curriculum, and the development of opportunities within the 
residential school setting which might contribute to a more effective 
guidance and counselling program, stressing greater efficiency in the func- 
tioning of each blind student in the junior-senior high school. Much of the 
work of this group had to be carried on in small committees, due to the fact 
that most of the participants were, for the first time, mastering the braille 
system of reading and writing. There was an attempt to think of the needs 
of blind children as they related to the various curriculum areas which the 
members of the group felt should be explored, 


As various instructors were called upon in the curriculum areas in general 
cducation and as the specialists in the area of education of blind children 
were consulted, certain recommendations resulted. The opportunity to ex- 
amine equipment added to the evaluation of these aids in the development of 
a meaningful curriculum for blind children, 


Throughout the discussion relative to the various curriculum areas, emphasis 
was placed upon the similarity of blind children to sighted children in the 
educational program. A blind child, like any child, varies on an individual 
basis. In an effort to meet his individual needs, he must be given the 
opportunity to have available to him more elective subjects. A blind child 
will be able to enjoy such subjects as geometry, physics, or any of the other 
more frequently-thought-of-as difficult courses, should he be the type of 
student who would persue higher education. He should also have the advantage 
of other less-academic and more creative subjects, if these seem to meet his 
special aptitudes. At all costs, however, blind children should not only 
have the opportunity to develop their efficient living skills, but achieve- 
ment in this area should be tested and evaluated in all of the activities 
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at school. Students should not have to wait until after graduation from high 
school to learn the simple behavior in accepted social situations which their 
Sighted friends, perhaps, have acquired through chance observation. This 
type of learning in well-orientated social situations demands the greatest 
cooperation from teachers, house parents, and administrators, all of whom 
will work closely with the parents of the blind pupils. The contribution 

of the school in this area can function to the best interest of each junior- 
senior high school student, if it is coordinated with the efforts of re- 
habilitation counsellors before the student leaves school. 


THE COMMUNICATION SKILLS 


The communication skills are very important to the success of blind students. 
As the students engage in their language arts program, they can become more 
skillful in both their spoken and written communications. They can continue 
to enlarge their reading as a necessary source of communication in all of 
their subject-matter areas. As they learn to communicate their thoughts to 
others in their own school, they are becomming more skillful in their rela- 
tions with their friends and relatives; it follows that they will be able 

to communicate as adults when they are meeting the competition in their 
particular vocation with their sighted fellow citizens. 


Blind individuals may find it easier to communicate their thoughts than to 
receive communications from others, They have to depend largely upon what 
they hear in their interpretation. Deprived of the facial expressions, the 
chance movements of body or other meaningful gestures, they may not always 
be able to fully evaluate the impression which is transferred to them. They 
will have to become more skillful listeners, and will have to be helped to 
develop more finesse in their relationships. Since thought receiving may 
present more personal problems to them, it is suggested that they be given 
the opportunity to become more skillful in their thought sending. If they 
are able to make clear to their friends and relatives their needs and desires, 
their friends and rela tives, in turn, will relate to them with much clearer 
understanding and, perhaps, with much more constructive attitudes. 


A good speech program with opportunities for individual achievement and par- 
ticipation with others can be helpful in this important development during 
the high schcol years of the blind students. Opvortunities for varied 
activities, which are not the traditional programs alone, should be achieved 
in the total school program. Opportunities for enlarging the environment 
and the desire to explore it further can be found in a richer program in 
speech, as well as in other areas dealing with communication skills. 
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THE SKILL SUBJECTS 


Even though students enter the junior=senior high school and, perhaps, enroll 
in various subjects with a somewhat different type of listing in their courses 
of study, there is no reason to de-emphasize the traditional "three R's" which 
are all-too-often associated with the elementary school, For many reasons a 
large number of blind students continue to have difficulty with their spelling, 
word usage and sentence structure as they continue through junior-senior high 
school, 


There is, also, more difficulty--for obvious reasons--encountered in achieving 
enough reading in the preparation of school assignments, and in the amount of 
informative and pleasure reading, The quantity of reading done by blind stu» 
dents as compared with that of their sighted friends would not indicate a 
favorable amount of material covered in the various subject-matter areas, This 
fact makes it apparent that for all of the students in the junioresenior high 
school, it is very important to continue to encourage braille reading, the use 
of the talking book reproducer, the recording devices necessary in the current 
information, and the intelligent listening habits so important to the achieve~ 
ment of sufficient content in school, 


The teacher in any of the subject-matter areas must continue to be aware of the 
motivation of good written assignments prepared through braille outlines and 
summaries, with the final typed assignment representing the pupils! best efforts 
in written communication, The writings of the students through their personal 
letters can furnish a very important relationship between them and their sighted 
friends, and may be the means of future employment, 


The blind student should not suffer from his inability to communicate informa= 
tion and to achieve reasonable skill in writing because his teachers may have 
felt that the fatigue in braille writing and typing was too much for him. 
shorter written assignments more frequently requested in all of the classes can 
improve the writing of the students and, if the assignments are constructive, 
they will be engaged in more cooperatively, It is important that the writing 
equipment be kept in good working order, and that the students be able to under- 
stand the importance of keeping their equipment in good condition, Students 
who engage in activities which are productive to them, should be more anxious 
to share their experiences with others through their writings, Likewise, stu- 
dents who desire to know more about new experiences introduced to them, can 
become interested in keeping information as a source of reference in their 
files and notebooks, The good teacher can develop her students! independence 
by encouraging them to find more of their owm information, and to list and 
evaluate it, It is needless to point out that if the school has library 
facilities and a reading service which is too limited, the students cannot ex= 
perience the pleasure of conducting simple research projects necessary to their 
curriculum enrichment and their individual growth as students, 
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MATHEMATICS 


Most of the students will continue their studies in mathematics during the 
junior high school, but many of them are not apt to enroll in advanced 
courses offered in the senior high school, There must be a greater effort 
to continue the use of skills acquired from the study of mathematics. The 
courses in all areas of study provide opportunities for continued develop- 
ment through intelligent use of number skills, Certainly the industrial 
arts and home-economics programs should not only encourage, but should ex- 
pect to correlate number skills as a necessary part of the total program. 


As the students grow in their high school prorrams, they will need to work 
with more facility in the special courses in mathematics, in their computa- 
tions in other subjects and in all social situations, Good opportunities for 
efficiency in mental arithmetic should be a definite part of the school 
program, and there should be more individuality in the use of various devices 
and appliances helpful in the computations of weights and measures, and other 
necessary skills which require a functional number sense, 


Examination of available equipment in general education as well as that which 
may be found in specialized catalogs, should be tested and used according to 
their merit in a program designed to meet the needs of blind students, 


SCIENCE AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


There is a wealth of material all around the school which can stimulate the 
science program in the junior-senior high school, Blind children need to 
have first-hand experiences which are easy for them to observes the science 
teacher can help in this important area of information, The regular science 
course expected of all children is necessary for blind children and the 
greatest variation occurs in the introduction of much of the material, It 
is especially important that the teacher consider the value of field trips 
which are carefully planned and conducted, 


There is excellent opportunity to stimulate learning which is carried on dur- 
ing the leisure time. The teachers can work closely with the house parents 
and experiences can be initiated during some of the hours which might other- 
wise be lonely or unproductive to many of the students, There is no better 
time than during the school years for the teacher to share a wealth of 
scientific information which might otherwise never become a part of the blind 
students! knowledge, These years are also very important to those students 
who go on to college, Some pupils have found some of their science subjects 
difficult to master in college when their high school courses have not been 
sufficiently effective for them, 


It is very important to have the necessary amount of science equipment and 
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laboratory experience for the students, This equipment mst be made easily 
accessible, and there must be sufficient time in the schedule to clarify 
questions which the students may have. A good background in natural science 
is very necessary to much of the learning in other subjects, and motivation 
in this area can be stimulated in other classes in the high school, Health, 
hygiene and physiology can be more meaningful to the student when well taught 
in an atmosphere where proper applications can be made. Often this informa- 
tion can relate to psychological factors in which the child may need help of 
a personal nature, and reassurance from teachers with whom the student feels 
close. 


Social studies can be taught to blind students with little variation in the 
way it is presented to their sighted contemporaries, however, the same con- 
sideration for well-oriented field trips and food laboratory experiences can- 
not be overlooked in their value to blind children, A chance to investigate 
social problems in the school and the community can be most valuable to these 
blind pupils so soon to become adults, Their citizenship continues to grow 
as they continue to study the various areas of the social studies curriculum. 
The problem of current material is very important. liore recorded material 
and an ever-widening library of more titles in braille and talking book 


recordings will give added interest to those students who can and should ex» 
pand their programs and achieve material comparable to that covered by their 
Sighted friends of a similar intelligence and intellect, More opportunities 
to participate in student councils, forums with students from other schools, 
and informal discussions of real problems of the day can help the students 
to become good citizens and, at the same time, enlarge the circle of friends 
who will be the citizens with whom the pupils will live and work upon gradu- 
ation, Social studies can furnish an excellent opportunity for blind stu- 
dents to make constructive contacts with sighted persons, Through coopera- 
tive projects involving blind and sighted individuals, achievement in public 
education is encouraged in an atmosphere which is improved because it is the 
result of the guidance of teachers, who should be able to help both blind 
and sighted students in their mutual understanding, 


THE VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The Industrial Arts and the Home Economics departments make a definite con= 
tribution to the educational pattem for all blind children, All of the stu- 
dents are enrolled in these departments and are given the opportunity to 
develop many useful skills; also, an opportunity to make a contribution to 
others as they enjoy participating in their homes, The enrichment that is 
encouraged through these subjects in the creative arts is invaluable to blind 
children, Again, they can develop efficiency in many social situations which 
cannot be left to chance observations, For this reason these subjects should 
be required of all students, and with this requirement comes an obligation 
on the part of the instructors and the administrators to make this program 
function, 
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As students mature and as they are ready for more varied and intricate ex- 
periences, they can, through the industrial arts program, achieve mechanical 
and technical orientation worthwhile to those who seek a constructive leisure 
time and helpful family membership, For those with special aptitudes, this 
training may mean the beginning of a vocation which, perhaps, will bring hap-= 
piness and success, 


The home economics program, through its very nature, helps the students to 
become better members of their families and to become more efficient in their 
personal grooming and knowledge of so many areas which might not be available 
to a blind person were he not fortunate enough to come close to the varied 
experiences and training in home making, His demonstration of skill as a 
person who can do many things that the other members of his family do in the 
home, such as cooking, sewing, decorating and sharing in other family re- 
sponsibilities, perhaps, increases the respect from members of his family much 
more than what he may have learned through his intellectual subject matter, 


The relation of health, economics and social problems along with other sub- 
jects in the arts and crafts, including the fine arts, can be correlated with 
home economics in a way that will assure happier living in future social situ- 
ations, as well as the very happy anc. functional school years, 


In the subjects of the industrial education department, piano tuning has for 
years offered an excellent source of vocational training which can be fol- 
lowed after graduation from school. There is an increasing need to improve 
this program in more schools, and to find more opportunities for actual work 
experience with equipment and production rate which is comparable to that 
which will be followed when the student becomes an expert tuner. Other sub- 
jects must be correlated efficiently with the piano tuning, such as in- 
dustrial arts, mathematics, salesmanship and general business for those who 
will engage in it as a vocation, 


The commercial subjects also offer excellent opportunities for those students 
who have the aptitude for typing, dictaphone operation, office practices, and 
many of the other office machines, The school newspaper, school clubs and 
organizations, and the student council offer excellent opportunities for 
actual practice in office procedures valuable in discovering vocational apti- 
tudes, 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSELLING 


The school has a definite responsibility for a program of guidance and coun- 
selling of all students; this program should function especially at the 
junior and senior high school level. Each teacher who comes in contact with 
the students has a responsibility for counselling the pupils as she attempts 
to meet their educational needs, and she should be available for the students 
to discuss their problems freely in an atmosphere which inspires their con- 
fidence, 
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It is to be remembered that the business of guidance in the general sense is 
the duty of all who come close to the students. ‘The house parents form an 
important part of the responsibility of this team, It is recommended that 
guidance be indirective and informal, Matters of ethics, making judgments 
of right and wrong are to be carefully analyzed since dictatorial judgments 
or decrees are likely to be the basis of grave conflict in certain in- 
dividuals with differing backgrounds, The attempt at a good example in in- 
tangible character traits seems the most effective, This group feels that 
to discipline is to teach, not to punish; if it is not a teaching process, 
it is not discipline. 


Personal reports as well as other objective data concernin; the students can 
be most constructive in the total planning if they are objectively used. If 
they are also interpreted objectively to the students and their parents, they 
have even more value, Information necessary in the guidance program should 
be gathered from the material on file in the elementary school, the family 
background and history which has been a continuing record, pertinent social 
and medical data, as well as up-to-date psychological evaluations which are 
valuable, again, as they are objectively analyzed and used, 


The vocational phase of the guidance and counselling program should be largely 
pre=vocational, and sufficient opportunity should be available to the older 
students to assure them a certain amount of work experience, This type of 
experience can be gained in many activities on the school campus, and there 
are numerous opportunities for these students to be encouraged through such 
subjects as piano tuning, industrial arts and salesmanship to gain outside 

of school experience, 


It is essential that the rehabilitation arency be encouraged to come into the 
school during the junior high school years of the students in order to be- 
come acquainted with the individual program for each student, and for the 
opportunity to follow through on the planning at the senior high school level 
for those pupils who will be seeking employment, The work of the school 
with the rehabilitation agency should be coordinated in such a way that the 
students are not confused by too many conflicting plans which make their 
ultimate employment more difficult for them, It is very helpful for one 
person at the school to be designated as the counsellor and, if this person 
can work closely with the home-room teachers of the students in the various 
erade levels, a constructive interpretation of the needs and aptitudes of 

the pupils can be achieved, 


It is very important that the families of the students are permitted to be- 
come a necessary part of the planning. They have a keen interest and much 
concer, which they have felt for many years as they have looked forward to 

a life of possible employment of their children, Teachers and guidance per= 
sonnel can be helpful and stabilizing influences for the students and their 
parents as they interpret their potentialities in a realistic manner, They 
can also be helpful in passing on to the parents vocational information which 
may affect the future of their blind children, 


The counselling service of the school should be looked upon as a total pro- 
gram, not just vocational, The child's adjustment to his blindness, his 
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relationships at school and at home must receive the most sincere, thought- 
ful consideration of the authorities at the school. These authorities can 
become more skillful at all times in their home and school relations in an 
effort to help the parents accept the assets and limitations of their 
children, The school can also recognize its obligation to secure additional 
assistance for parents who may find it necessary, in order to achieve a com- 
fortable and happy relationship with their children as they look forward to 
the time of graduation and the return of their blind children to their homes 
and communitie Se 


The school and the family shares the responsibility of the goal to develop 
the total individual, Together they can accept this challenge, with the 
blind child a central part of all their efforts, 


EFFICIENT LIVING 


Blind children who must live away from their homes much of the time they 
attenc. school will receive much of their help in developing independence 
and skill in social situations from persons other than their parents, All 
children who reach the junior and senior high school level are much more 
aware of themselves as they may or may not be accepted by fellow class- 
mates and friends of their choice. Help with this very important personal 
adjustment and self evaluation must be a definite part of the responsibility 
of the entire school staff, These young people need free time in which to 
gain independence and maturity in their leisure time activities. In an en- 
vironment which houses so many people as one finds in a boarding-school at- 
mosphere, some time should be allowed each day in which the children may 
freely develop more self reliance and initiative. I1f they need help and 
guidance in their search for comfortable use of their leisure time, they 
shovld feel free to talk with their house parents and their teachers con- 
cernins this problem, 


Every effort should be made to make dormitory living more like the experiences 
of a home, with sufficient relaxation of the restrictions which do not con- 
tribute to group cooperation and safety. On an individual basis, more 
privileges should be provided to more mature students; an honest discussion 
of this process should be given to all of the students. More time should be 
spent in the interpretation of the reasons for regulations which occur when 
groups of people live together, These explanations, if properly oriented, 
can inspire respect and understanding on the part of the students. In- 
formal discussions can serve as a good education of the group-living pro- 
cesses, and the individual responsibility to make flexibility and coopera= 
tion function to the interest of the entire group. 


Blind individuals have long been respected for the efficiency which they 
demonstrate in their intellectual skills. Society, however, seems more 
impressed with their efficiency in physical orientation and by their 
participation in recreation and movement in an environment which they can 
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interpret according to their ease and efficiency, without unnecessarily ine 
conveniencing their sighted companions, Students can recognize this early, 
and they can be inspired through the physical education program and recrea- 
tional facilities to achieve social maturity in this important area, 


If these students can learn integration through participation with their own 
age and interest groups, they will be better able to accomplish this as 

they become adults. If they are happy, reasonably active and interested in 
productive situations, the chances are that their posture and general 
physical orientation can be improved, Their dancing, swimming, skating, 
bowling and other socially-accepted activities can become very important 

to them as they seek a place of acceptance with their sighted friends, 


The house parents in a school can make a great contribution to this im- 
portant development in the young high school student. For this important 
work, greater effort should be attempted to secure the right type of per- 
sonnel and to interpret to board members the reasons for higher remunera- 
tion for them, 


More and more opportunity for actual contact with family and friends outside 
of school should be encouraged and actually initiated during the closing 
years of the student's school life. The school which he has known so well 
can often present problems to him if he has not gradually been permitted to 
move out of it and feel that he is anxious to become a part of a larger 
group of friends and, in a sense, even competitors--competitors with whom 
he has the confidence to become friendly. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. That in order to enrich the lives of the blind children at the 
junioresenior high school level in their speech and other com= 
munications skills, more opportunities be provided through the 
administrative channels of the school for more inter-scholastic 
participation with other children, 


II, That more effort be given to the valuation of arithmetic and 
other mathematical skills when children enter the junior high 
school in an effort to determine their skill in mental arithme- 
tic, the use of aids and appliances, and their functional use of 
mathematics in all phases of the school programe 


That better equipment in this area be developed through experi- 


mentation with blind individuals before such equipment is placed 
on the markete 
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VIII. 


IX 


That more time in the high school program be given over to the 
initiation of field trips which will enrich the school program, 
and the opportunities to know more about social institutions, in- 
dustrial organizations and business enterprises with the teachers 
helping the children to acquire sufficient knowledge from these 
worthwhile experiences, 


That the curriculum be broadened with sufficient opportunity for 
the blind students who will engage in higher education to have 
opportunities for electives, such as geometry, foreign languages 
and advanced mathematics and sciences, should their particular 
interests indicate a need for these subjects, 


That serious study of the present offerings in the curriculum be 
meade with the goal of inclusion of more opportunities in the fine 
arts and certain newer creative arts, 


That efforts be made to enrich the programs of the students through 
assembly periods available to younger groups of children with like 
interests, rather than including all of the pupils of the entire 
school at the same time, when the program cannot possibly interest 
all of them, 


More selectivity in the programs and opportunities for free time 
for recreation for some of the children while others are attend- 
ing assembly programs could be more helpful to all. 


That the vocational program be examined at all grade levels in an 
effort to offer a good program of a pre-vocational nature and ine 
troduce more meaningful activities with sufficient motivation and 
practice to make possible a constructive development of muscular 
skills as well as creative and useful achievement, 


That the physical education program be considered important enough 
to assure one hour of physical education each day in which some 
type of physical activity takes place that will either contribute 
to physical competency, recreational skill, or individual help of 
a corrective nature should this be necessary. 


That a program throughout the school be encouraged which will lead 
to consciousness of good posture and its importance to all blind 
children, 


That situations which will contribute to a desire to have good 
posture and the desire to achieve it be inspired in the students, 
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Xe 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


XVI. 


That there be sufficient planning in the physical education programy 
which will include the medical staff and other personnel concemmed, 
in an effort to insure that the activities engaged in by the in-= 
dividual blind student are not only pleasant and helpful, but that 
they are in accordance with his physical needs on the basis of his 
medical historye 


That in the total program of the school, all activities=-both those 
which occur in the regularly scheduled classes and the extra-= 
curricula program=-emphasize the type of activities in which the 
students will participate after school. 


That these activities be more constructive and functional in terms 
of their future use to each individual, 


That every school be provided with at least one full-time physical 
education instructor who is qualified in this area of teaching, and, 
where the enrollment justifies it, an additional teacher in order 
to provide the more specialized instruction for the students in the 
total physical education and recreational programs» 


That every school make the effort to establish a guidance and coun= 
selling service which is not left to chance help which the teachers-~ 
may offer, but which will use every instructor, with one person to 
coordinate the programe 


That this program be launched with the idea that a good program of 
this type begins with the important information of the preschool 
years, and does not terminate--insofar as the school's interest 
goes==until the student has accepted his first job. 


That a good follow-up service carried on by the school has great 
importance to the current school program, 


That current and conplete cumulative records containing all pertinent 
information concerning the students should be housed in the school 


at a central location, easily accessible to the instructors, who 
mist be expected to treat the information as professional people 
using the required ethics regarding confidential reports, 


That the American Foundation for the Blind be asked to sponsor 
training courses for teachers at college and university levels 
in physical orientation and foot travel, 


That an enriched recreational program be planned at every school 
for the blind where such social activities as dancing, swimming, 
bowling, etce, can be learned and enjoyed by blind children and 
where occasions can be planned for participation with sighted 
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XVII. 


XVIII. 


students in a natural and comfortable situation for all, 


That these activities be sponsored both on and off the school 
CAaMpUs » 


That more effort be made to help the house parents, matrons and 
supervisors enrich the dormitory lives of the blind students who 
live in the residential school, in order to make the living more 
flexible and freer from many of the restrictions of group liv~ 
ing for the benefit of those students who can profit by this 
worthwhile opportunity, 


That every effort be made on the part of each superintendent to 
convince his board of directors of the importance of carefully 
selected, well-paid house parents who are qualified to do a very 
important job in an institution, and that when these people are 
selected, every effort be made to give them a well-planned 
orientation program and sufficient in-service preparations 
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DIRECTORY OF WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS 


Name School or Agency Position 

Albrecht, Joseph John Jr. Florida School for the Deaf Teacher 
and Blind, St, Auzustine, 
Florida 

Barker, Miriam Kuehne Dallas School for Blind Preschool 
Chitdrenyrinic., DallasseTexas Teacher 

Barthman, Mary E. Columbus Public Schools, Teacher 
Columbus, Ohio 

Belcher, Susie L. Tennessee School for the Blind, Teacher 
Colored Department, Nashville, 
Bennessee 

Black, Henrietta G. Mississippi School for the Teacher 


Blind, Colored Denvartment, 
Jackson, Mississipri 


Boone, Fannie F, Chattanooza Public Schools, Teacher 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Brown, Jonas Mississippi School for the Teacher 


Blind, Colored Denartment, 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Boulev, Irene A. Washinceton School for the Teacier 


Blind, Vancouver, Washinston 

woblas, Edna Aricansas School for Colored Teacher 
Blind and Deaf, Little Rock, 
Arkansas 

Grose, Mary Dlizabeth Harold Upjohn School for Preschool 
Physically Handicapved, Teacher 
XNalamazoo, Michisan 

Curtis, Myrtle Denver Fublic Schools, Presehoo) 
Denver, Colorado Teacher 

DeLaney, Genevieve W. Charles Andrews Public Teacher 
School, Syracuse, New York 

Duncan, Betty L. Coolidge School, Ferndale, Teacher 

Michigan 

Ewing, Esther Jd. Tennessee School for the Blind, Teacher 
Colored Department, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Freeman, Evelyn L. Louisiana State School for Teacher 


Negro Blind, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 


Hambrick, Emma M, Tennessee School for the 3lind, Teacher 
Colored Department, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Hambrick, Richard Jr. Tennessee School for the Blind, Principal 
Colored Department, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Henderson, Freda Tennessee School for the Blixd, Teacher 
Donelson, Tennessee 

Howell, Marjorie Tennessee School for the Blind, Teacner 
Colored Department, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Hushes, Hazel . Geortia Academy for the Blind, Teacher 


Macon, Georgia 
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Directory (Contd) 


Name 


Irving, Marene M. 
Jahoda, Milton A. 
Jasper, Kathryn 


Rar iuiry: Arig 

Lewis, Bthel Ellen 
Mansfield, Kathleen J. 
Miller, Anne McLellan 


Napier, Grace D, 


Navey, Marcelle B. 
Nelson, Barbara Curtis 
Nelson, Mary 8. 
Nichols, Flease 
Northington, Doris 
Pandit, Shiva Shanirar 
Parent, Elva A. 
Pevenv,. ila 
Pergament, Arthur 
Firkle, Catherine 
Poston, Nannie’ lL. 
Ransdell, Sharon . 
Ricks, dol liian 


r 


Root, Ferne i. 


Ross, Linnie 


School or Agency 


Tennessee School for the Blind, 
Colored Department, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Allan County League for the 
Dinas wunic. , Fort Vayne, 
Indiana 

Georgia Academy for the Blind, 
Colored Denartment, Macon, 
seoraia 

Institute for the Blind, 
Tenangsunz, Indonestla 

North Sarolina School for the 
Blind, Raleizh, Worth Tarolina 
state Commission for the Blind, 
Austin, Texas 

Peles eee chOod tor. the blind, 
HNalifax, Nova Scotia 

iNew Jersey State Commission 
for the Blind, Mewark, New 
Jersey 

North Tarolina School for the 
Blind, Raleish, North Carolina 
Seattle Leasue for Blind 
Children, Seattle, Washington 
Cincinnati Public Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Tennessee School for the Blind, 
Donelson, Tennessee 

Tennessee School for the Blind, 
Donelson, Tennessee 

pchicois lores thems Lind, 
Bhagalpur Vihar, India 
Louisiana State School for the 
Blind, Baton Rouse, Louisiana 
Louisiana State School for the 
Blind, Baton Rouse, Louislana 
Veer vo LiGhecnogls, “Try, 
Indiana 

Georgia Academy for the 3lind, 
Macon, Georczia 

Louisiana State School for the 
Blind, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Denver :ublic Schools, Denver, 
Colorado 

Alabama School for the Blind, 
Talladeza, Alabama 

Syracuse University, Education 
of Exceptional Children, 
syracuse, New York 

Mississippi School for the 
Blind, Colored Department, 
Jackson, Mississippi 
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Executive 
Director 


Teacher 


Teacher 
Teacher 
Preschool 
Worler 
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PuULOT,. ute 
Services 


Teacher 
Parent 
Preschool 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Sey Re 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 


Preschool 
Teacner 


Teacher 
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Directory (Contd) 


Tame 
Rowe, Imma 


Schrickel, Evelyn 


Shoemaker, Dorothy 
Sigafoose, isther 


smith, Myrtis L. 


Smith, Ruth Jane 
Snider, Gussie Mae 


stelle, May 


Stooner, Rhea Catherine 


stuart, Jane L. 
Tallant, Josephine 
Taylor, John Newton 
Lever, hola’ G. 


Tobin Chris toffer 


Nes 


Vernon, McCay 


i 


Walker, Edna 1. 


Whiting, Laura Mae 


Willis, Ruth 
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School or Agency 


Esme rune Poe nooss , 

iTLam i FP Lorida 

Green Pay Fublic Schools 
class Tor lind, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin 
Dayton Public Schools, 
Dayton, Ohio 
MesuiViPreinia oc noo, 10r the 
Blind; Homey, vest Virginia 
Mississippi School for the 
Blind, Colored Department, 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Division, of Social 
Administration, Columbus, Ohio 
Alabama School for the Blind, 
Talladega, Alabama 
Miemi Public Schools, Miami, 
Florida 
New Jersey Commission for the 
Blind, Newark, New Jersey 
George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
Abilene City Schools, 
Abllene, Texas 


Tennessee School for the Blind, 


Donelson, Tennessee 

Kansas State School for the 
Blind, Mansas City, Xansas 
Isa Uo Or tice Blind, 
Bandoon:;, Indonesia 

Florida State School for the 
Deaf snd Blind, St. Autustine, 
Florida 

Sonsolidated liegro Institute, 


° 


Meat, Blind and Orphan Division, 


Taft, Oklahoma 
WegsuaVireiniaischooel for the 
Blind, Romney, West Virginia 
Arizona State School for Deaf 
and Blind, Tueson, Arizona 


Position 


Preschool 
Teacher 
Teacher 


Preschool 
Worker 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Prescnool 
Worker 
Teacher 
Teacher 
Preschool 
Worker 
Student 
Teacher 


Teacher 


Teacher 


Teacher 


Teacher 


Teacher 


Teacher 
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F OR vse Wind Bald ND CoH lade) By iGN 
we desire: 
- A childhood filled with happiness and 


understanding from their parents and families 


- A functional education from their teachers 


and administrators 


- A recognition of their dignity and worth as 


individuals from their fellow citizens. 
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A WOnKSHOP CONFERENCE ON THE SDUCATION 
OF BLIND CHILDRE 


July 7--ll, 1953 


JOINT UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
Nashville, Tennessee 
%  % 
Sponsored by the American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 
in cooperation with 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


™ a BY 4, 
Ww 4 7 7 


Registration: 9:30 A.M. - July 7, 1953 
Room 301 - Joint University Library 
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JULY_7, 1953 


FIRST GENMRAL SESSION: 


10:00 A.M. "Welcome" ---- Henry H. Hill, President, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Education for All American Youth ---- Willard E. Goslin, 
Chairman, Division of Sducational Administration 
and Coinmunity Developinent, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


ll:oo A.M. Mental Hygiene and the Exceptional Child. ---- William M. 
“Cruickshank, Director, Education of Exceptional 
Children, Syracuse University School of Education, 
Syracuse, New York. 


Chairman: Felix C. Robb 
Dean of Instruction, Administrative 
Director, George Peabody College. 


12:00 Noon Lunch 


SECOND GaNERAL SESSION: 


2200 P.M. Physical Orientation - A Key to the Adjustment of the 
Blind Individual ---- Russell Williams, Chief, Central 
Blind Rehabilitation Section, Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital, Hines, Illinois. 


Presiding: Kathern F,. Gruber 
Assistant Director, American 
Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 


3:30 P.M. Discussion Groups, Student Chairmen in charge. 


THIRD GENGRAL SESSION: 


25 ces The History and Development of the Dog Guide Movement 
and the Underlying Philosophy of the Seeing Kye, Inc. --- 
George Werntz, Jr., Public Relations Depart- 


ment, The Seeing Eire Inc., Morristown, New Jersey. 


Presiding: Pe ©. Potts 
Consultant in Education, American 
Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 


8:30 P.M. Discussion Workshop Groups, Student Chairmen in charge. 
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JULY 8, 1953 


POURTH GENSRAL SESSION: 


ne cee 


9:30 A.M. EXHTBITS, 


Student Guides in charge: 


Arther Morris Sculpture Library, Reproductions 
of Famous Museum Pieces -- shown for the first 
time, at this conference. 


ee te a and Eeeoures = Ce ts Printing 
Louis ville, Waieece 

Aids and _Appliances_ for the Blind -- American 
Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 15 West 16 Street, 
New York, New York 

The History and Development of Braille Writing -- 


Perkins foustutution and Massachusetts School for 
the Blird, Watertown, Massachusetts. 


10:00 A.M. Growth and Development of Children ---- Amos Christie, 


11:00 A.M. Causes of 


vy 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION: 


A eee re tees we 


~ Department of Pediatrics, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Blindness and Visual Problems of Children ---- 


Henry Carroll Smith, Professor of Opthalmology, 


Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Presiding: Nicholas Hobbs 
Chairman, Division of Human Develop- 
ment and Guidance, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 


2:00 P.M. Meeting the Needs of Parents ---- James L. Hymes, 


Professor of Elementary Education, George Peabody 
Gollege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


3:00 P.M, Film "Tt's Fun to Grow" ---- showing preschool blind 


children growing in their own homes. 


Presiding: Pauline M. Moor 
Consultant in Education, American 
Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 


h:00 P.M. Work Group Meetings, Student chairmen in charge. 
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JULY 9, 1953 


SIXTH GENERAL SiSSTON: 


9330 A.M. 


eM eee s A.M. 


AE Re 


The Nature, Function and Challenge of the Various Types of 
uducational Programs for Blind Children ---- A Panel 
Discussions 


The Residential School for Blind Children ---- 
Robert Thompson, superintendent, Missouri School 
for the Blind, St. Louis, Missouri. 


The Special Program in the Public School for Blind 
Children ---- Henrietta Goldsimith, Elementary Braille 
Class Teacher, City Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Blind Children in the Regular Public Schools with 

Ttinerant Consultative and Teaching Service ---- 
Dorothy Misbach, Consultant in Elementary lduca- 
tion, New Jersey State Commission for the Blind, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Presiding: Georgie Lee Abel 
Consultant in Education, American 
Foundation for the Blind, Inc, 


Workshop Discussion Groups, Student Chairmen in charge. 


SEVENTH GENERAL SESSTON: 


era on eames «mee 


2:00 P.M. 


3:00 P.M. 


NOTE: 


The Appreciation of Sculpture Through the Facilities of a 
Mobile Library Service ---~ Virginia Morris Pollak, 
Sculptor and Lecturer, New York, New York. 


Listening, Learning and Living ---- Walter F, Stromer, 
Instructor , Department of Basic Communication, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


Presiding: Pauline M. Moor 
Consultant in Education, American 
Foundation for the Blind, Inc, 


Thursday evenihg, July 9, has been set aside for visiting Nashville, 
or for participating in the social and cultural events on the campus 
of George Peabody College for Teachers. 
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JULY 191953 


EIGHTH GENERAL SESSION: 
9:30 A.M. Pooling Our Resources at State and Local Levels in Behalf 
of All Handicapped Children. ---- A Panel Discussion: 


Antoinette Cheevers, Supervisor, Department of Special 
Education, Orleans Parish School Board, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


Mamie Jones, Curriculum Consultant for Hducation of 
Exceptional Children, State Department of Education, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


G. D. Stevens, Administrative Supervisor, Division of 
Special Education, Cincinnati Public Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mildred Thompson, Consultant in Sducation, Physically 
Handicapped, Department of Special Education, State of 
Tennessee. 


Presiding: J. EH. Hogan 
Supervisor Special éducation 
Program, State of Tennessee. 


11:30 A.M. Progress Reports from Work Groups in the Workshop Course 
in the dducation of Blind Children. 


Students presented by: Georgie Lee Abel 
12:30 Noon .. Lunch. 


erO0 Psi. Problems in the Prevention of Blindness ---- Henry Carroll 
Smith, Professor of Ophthalmology, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Our Interpretation to the Public - A Moral Obligation ---- 
Kathern F. Gruber, Assistant Director, American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, Inc., New York, New York. 


Presiding: Georgie Lee Abel 
Consultant in Education, 
American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 
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ACCOPRESS BINDER 


No. BFS 2507 
MADE BY 
ACCTO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
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